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Curriculum Development 
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HILLsIDE, NEW JERSEY. Hillside, 
New Jersey, maintains three curricula 
—the college preparatory, the busi- 
ness or commercial, and the general. 
The character and purpose of the first 
two are patent, although we have en- 
deavored to enrich and make flexible 
with appropriate electives both the 
college preparatory and the business 
curricula. 

The general curriculum is designed 
to help as much as possible those boys 
and girls who are unlikely to enter 
college or engage in specialized office 
work. The general curriculum is made 
to fit the boy and girl whom it is 
intended to serve. In other words, 
some pupils, not competent in short- 
hand or advanced bookkeeping, may 
elect generalized or socialized commer- 
cial courses such as business proce- 
dures, business arithmetic, simplified 
office practice, and problems of living. 
Another group may decide to acquire 
information in broad fields such as 
mathematics, science, and social studies 


which, along with English, form a core 


curriculum for four years. The sci- 
ence in this group includes general 
science, biology, applied physics, and 
consumer chemistry. Others in the 
general curriculum may elect shop and 
telated shop mathematics along with 
English and science or history. Pupils 
anticipating entrance into industry are 
urged to take that combination of sub- 
jects. Some girls will elect all the 
home economics courses they can get. 
What seems best for the pupil becomes 
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MAY, 1943 


Hatt AND FAREWELL 


With the October number, 
the CurRICULUM JouRNAL will 
be combined with Educational 
Method to form a new journal 
edited by Ruth Cunningham in 
the Washington office of the De- 
partment of Supervision and 
Curriculum Development. This 
step was the logical outgrowth 
of the consolidation of the So- 
ciety for Curriculum Study with 
the Department of Supervisors 
and Directors of Instruction. 

Subscribers to the Curricu- 
LUM JouRNAL will receive the 
new journal to the date of ex- 
piration. Adjustment of the 
date of expiration will also be 
made for those subscribers who 
received both Educational Meth- 
od and the CurricuLUM Jour- 
NAL to cover the double pay- 
ment. 

As a member of the Publica- 
tions Committee, your present 
editor will continue to encourage 
the spread of enlightened cur- 
riculum development in the 
American public school. 

The editor feels somewhat like 
the parent who is about to give 
away a favorite child in mar- 
riage. He approves his going, 
but parts with him reluctantly. 

To the new editor we extend 
our best wishes and offer our 
wholehearted cooperation toward 
the building of a new journal 
which will be better than both 
of its parents. 
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his curriculum in the “general course.” 
—Arthur G. Woodfield, Superintend- 
ent. 


KO 


KENMORE, NEW york. In 1941 
Kenmore inaugurated a program to 
revise the social studies, grades seven 
to twelve. Summer workshops were 
set up, at which time various teachers 
of the respective grade levels were kept 
on throughout the summer to prepare 
courses of study. The summer of 1941 
was spent chiefly on the seventh and 
eighth years, and 1942 on the ninth 
and tenth years. For the summer of 
1943 we expect to have teachers on 
all these levels completing and revis- 
ing some of the work which has been 
done, and at the same time bring in 
teachers on the eleventh year level. 

The area covered for this course of 
study is as follows: seventh year, the 
local community and New York State 
geography and history; eighth year, 
New York State geography and his- 
tory; ninth year, fairly complete course 
on Latin America and world geogra- 
phy; tenth year, world history, elev- 
enth and twelfth years, American his- 
tory, international relations, economic 
problems, etc.—F. C. Densberger, Su- 
perintendent. 


%, 
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MIDDLETOWN, NEW york. Every 
subject in the curriculum has “gone 
to war.” Emphasis is placed on edu- 
cation for effective participation in the 
war effort. Matters dealing with pre- 
flight activities are stressed. Each boy 
has a full period of physical education 
training each day. In addition we 
have endeavored to enroll each boy in 
some very active sport such as boxing, 
wrestling, heavy group games, etc. 
The construction of an outdoor ob- 
stacle course offers additional sets of 
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exercises planned to develop each boy’s 
strength, skill, and stamina. Military 
marching tactics are taught by three 
experienced officers who are attached 
to the local battery. 

Our school is stressing greater com- 
munity cooperation in the war effort. 
The school population as a whole has 
taken advantage of opportunities to 
participate through the purchase of 
war stamps and bonds, the collection 
of various scrap materials as well as 
boosting drives which are being made 
Most of these 
activities are carried on through the 
home room organization. 

The club program has been ar- 
ranged in such a way that several 
teachers provide the benefits of spe- 
cial training to a large group of boys 
over short periods of time, rotating 
at the close of each period. This is 
providing a very interesting pattern. 

On the whole, we have assumed re- 
sponsibility for carrying out the fol- 
lowing minimum objectives: (1) more 
effective participation in applied sub- 
ject matter; (2) greater appreciation 
among our citizens of the privileges 
offered them by their country in tak- 
ing definite roles in its working pro- 
grams; (3) keener planning of sub- 
ject-matter courses to better meet the 
needs of the armed service.—Frederick 
P. Singer, Principal. 


in the community. 


KO 
LO 


SALISBURY, NORTH CAROLINA. Dur- 
ing the past year North Carolina, 
which has a state school system, has 
adopted a twelve-year program. It 
has been necessary in Salisbury for us 
to convert grade one to six elementary 
schools, from which our pupils en- 
tered one small junior high school 
and then passed on to a large senior 
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high school, into four grade one to 
eight elementary schools, from which 
the pupils now go directly into the 
senior high school. 

Our problem has been, therefore, 
not so much a problem of curriculum 
construction as it has been a problem 
of bringing into accord of purpose and 
result the four widely separated ele- 
mentary schools which sustain the one 
senior high school. 

The machinery, now running 
smoothly to solve this problem, has 
been set up in the following manner: 
three teacher councils have been or- 
ganized—the Primary Council, grades 
one to three; the Intermediate Coun- 
cil, grades four to five; and the Junior 
High School Council, grades six to 
eight, with four senior high school 
teachers. In each council there is also 
one representative from each of the 
other councils. 

These councils meet in rotation in 
the different elementary schools. Fol- 
lowing discussion in the whole group, 
the council breaks up into smaller 
grade groups which go to the grade 
rooms for a discussion of their special 
grade problems. 

Arrangements have also been made 
whereby the principals of the five 
schools can spend a day, at intervals, 
visiting the other schools. Teachers, 
who desire to visit other grades, are 
also to have that privilege. 

Another part of this machinery for 
unifying the schools, which gives evi- 
dence of making a contribution to 
real curriculum growth, is a Pupils’ 
War Effort Council. This council, 
formed of representatives from the 
seventh and eighth grades in each ele- 
mentary school, also meets at intervals 
in the different schools. With com- 
mendable initiative these children have 
organized a subcommittee of Air Raid 
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Wardens, and, getting away from their 
original field, have started plans in 
each school to write and adopt a stu- 
dent government constitution. A log- 
ical step at the appropriate time in the 
extension of the activities of this coun- 
cil will be the study by pupils of grade 
“standards,” or requirements, quality 
of work, study habits, and other fac- 
tors that can bring about more effec- 
tive learning. 

While these three activities were 
given their initial impetus by super- 
intendent and elementary school su- 
pervisor, they are developing into truly 
democratic organizations where every 
member has an opportunity to make 
his professional contribution and from 
which curriculum construction is be- 
ginning to emerge.—Suwe Nash, Super- 
visor. 


VANCOUVER, WASHINGTON. In the 
Vancouver school system we believe 
that curriculum improvement is a con- 
tinuous process; that it is never fin- 
ished. It continues to develop through 
the following stages: 

Surveying and analyzing a situa- 

tion. 

Planning educational activities in 
relation to needs suggested by the 
survey. 

Recording the progress as a result of 
the activities planned. 

Evaluating the development. 

We try to have our teachers follow 
the same stages in the development of 
the classroom activities. 

Our major curriculum activity at 
the present time is the orientation of 
larger numbers of pupils and teachers 
brought to us because of the war pro- 
gram. 

Our enrollment has doubled since 
September; our faculty has increased 
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proportionately. We have double- 
shift schools, which means that each 
school has two faculties and two stu- 
dent bodies. We have many teachers 
returning to teaching after an absence 
of several years. We have had more 
than the usual number of beginning 
teachers. We have added only one 
member to the supervisory staff. 

In order to hold fast to what we 
have gained we have organized curric- 
ulum study groups at each grade level. 
These groups meet once each month 
under the direction of a teacher se- 
lected by the group. The group lead- 
ers meet once each month with the 
Director of Elementary Education, or 
the assistant, to discuss problems which 
have developed at the group meetings. 
Common problems are selected for 
discussion or future group meetings. 
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Each group keeps a secretarial report 
of the discussion. Then reports are 
mimeographed and issued to all schools 
as curriculum records. 

Because of our peculiar problem this 
year our discussions have been con- 
cerned with the meaning and interpre- 
tation of the educational philosophy of 
our schools. And with the curriculum 
program as it has been recorded in the 
Handbook for Social Studies, the 
Guidebook for Primary Teachers, the 
Tentative Basic Curriculum for Music 
Education, and The Handbook of Art 
Education. These handbooks repre- 
sent our recorded curriculum experi- 
ence up to and including 1942. They 
have been developed during the last 
eight years of continual curriculum 
study.—Sarah A. Martin, Elementary 
Director of Education. 
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Program of the Department of 
Supervision and Curriculum Development’ 


N THE LIFE of every organization 
] there come times when its members 
should pause and state their beliefs. 
With the merger of the Department 
of Supervisors and Directors of In- 
struction and the Society for Curricu- 
lum Study, there is a need for a state- 
ment of the fundamental beliefs of 
membership as the new group begins 
to develop a program of action. At 
the meeting of the Board of Directors 
in Chicago a committee was appointed 
to prepare an initial statement to be 
submitted to the board and when 
adopted, in turn, to be submitted to 
the membership at large for study and 
consideration. This statement was to 
contain: (1) a statement of beliefs re- 
garding acute problems now facing the 
schools; (2) a statement of a long- 
range program; (3) a statement of the 
problems to be tackled immediately; 
and (4) suggestions for implementing 
the program. 


STATEMENT OF BELIEFS 


As we look over the field of the edu- 
cation of children and youth, and the 
many changes which the war is forc- 
ing upon local communities, we are 
alarmed by the increase in juvenile de- 
linquency, by the curtailment of edu- 
cation and other community services, 
and by the attempts we see to abrogate 
the gains which have been made in 
recent years. Faced with these condi- 
tions we take the following positions: 

1. The social gains made in recent 
years are compatible with the freedoms 
for which we are fighting. It is the 


‘Approved by the Board of Directors at meet- 
ing in Chicago, March, 1943. 


job of the public schools to support 
these gains and to use every effort to 
sustain and extend them. 

2. Pupils and teachers must study 
and face realistically the pressing prob- 
lems of the war and the postwar pe- 
riod. Such study needs to explore 
such myths as race superiority, eco- 
nomic imperialism, and political and 
economic isolationism. 


The statement of the program 
of the Department of Supervi- 
sion and Curriculum Develop- 
ment as made by the Board of 
Directors is meant to be but the 
initial step in the development 
of the program, to be revised 
and expanded as reactions of the 
membership are received. It is 
realized that many controversial 
issues have been raised, but it is 
felt that such issues must be 
faced squarely. The board is 
recommending that a strong po- 
sition be taken in regard to these 
issues. Members of the depart- 
ment are urged to give the state- 
ment sincere and thoughtful 
consideration, and to discuss the 
issues in local and state groups. 
Reprints of this statement are 
available on request. Please send 
reports of individual or group 
reactions to this statement of 
program to the Executive Secre- 
tary, Department of Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, 
N. E. A., 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
Northwest, Washington, D. C. 
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3. To equip students to tackle the 
problems ahead of them, the best mod- 
ern methods of teaching reading, arith- 
metic, and other tools should be ex- 
tended to all schools. In training for 
the war, high school teachers of such 
subjects as mathematics and science 
need to weed out abstract and mean- 
ingless material and to substitute prac- 
tical applications. 

4. American military leaders today 
prefer the type of soldier who is re- 
sourceful and can think for himself, 
one who is self-controlled and respects 
leadership. This is the kind of citizen 
our democracy needs both in peace and 
in war. Schools must develop this 
kind of self-discipline. 

5. The increased demand for the 
services of school youth in agriculture 
and industry places the responsibility 
upon the school to assure the students 
the educational values inherent in this 
work experience. To learn to work is 
as important to a child as to learn 
other school subjects. 

6. It is the patriotic duty of teach- 
ers to stay on the job in the schools 
unless required to leave for service in 
the armed forces. The present rate of 
exodus of teachers into other war 
services is a serious danger to the coun- 
try’s school system. The schools have 
already exhausted the supply of satis- 
factory teachers who can be brought 
back from retirement. 

7. The school, if it holds its teach- 
ers, can act as a chief agent in check- 
ing the increased juvenile delinquency 
that threatens national morale and war 
effort. Schools need to stay open 
longer and enlarge their services to 
provide recreational programs for rest- 
less youth and to care for the young 
children of working mothers. This 
cannot be done unless increased local, 
state, and federal funds are channeled 
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through the school to provide these 
facilities. 

8. Although state and federal help 
is needed in tackling the schools’ war- 
time problems, local control must be 
maintained and final solutions arrived 
at by the teachers, boards of education, 
and patrons in each community. 


LonG-RaNGE PROGRAM 


In developing a long-range program 
we must keep in mind that the instruc- 
tional program of the school will con- 
tinue to be a study of the nature and 
possibilities of the child or youth, and 
of how desirable growth can best be 
fostered by school experiences. Rec- 
ognizing that this problem is the com- 
mon concern of teacher and supervisor, 
as well as that of the administrator, 
the department needs to emphasize 
three major interests: (1) the consid- 
eration of what constitutes and pro- 
tects the optimum development of 
children; (2) the discovery of the 
types of experience (curriculum) 
through which children may grow in 
a manner compatible with the ideals of 
democratic living; (3) and the per- 
sonal development of the teacher and 
supervisor as copartners in the work. 
These three phases of our total pro- 
gram are in no sense exclusive, but 
are facets of one large problem—the 
development of youth and the func- 
tioning of adult citizens. 

Communities develop in the inten- 
sity with which these three interests 
exist among the professional staff of 
workers with children and youth. It 
is, therefore, impossible to outline a 
program equally effective or sugges- 
tive to all communities. It is, how- 
ever, possible to suggest major prob- 
lems which will doubtless have some 
impact upon every community. The 
solution of these problems in their 
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community setting becomes one of 
the chief tasks of the membership of 
our department. As instructors and 
supervisors of instruction, it should 
be our responsibility—a_ responsibility 
more important now than ever before 
—to discover and analyze the difficul- 
ties children and youth are facing in 
the communities and to make every 
possible effort to adjust, increase, or 
establish facilities which will enable 
children to grow and develop as is their 
right. 

Development of Children —In the 
area of child growth and development 
there are a number of problems which 
should be considered by the member- 
ship scattered in every community in 
the country. It is impossible to list 
all of these problems and analyze them 
in detail. But we can indicate some of 
the areas which members of the de- 
partment need to investigate in their 
local communities. These problem 
areas are stated in a positive fashicn 
to stimulate thinking rather than to 
be of specific direction: 

1. Preschool children must receive 
adequate care either in the home, in 
the school, or in other social agencies. 
Especially during the war there is a 
critical situation in many communities, 
where mothers are working in war in- 
dustries or where many women could 
be working in war industries if ade- 
quate attention were given to their 
children. The exploration of every 
community possibility, the tapping of 
every financial resource, and the open- 
ing up of new facilities in the commu- 
nity, are possibilities which should be 
studied in dealing with this problem. 

2. Juvenile delinquency must be 
curtailed. We have always had too 
many juvenile delinquents. This num- 
ber is rising during the war period. 
Most delinquency is due to lack of 








proper facilities for training personnel 
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and adequate programs in local com- 
munities. Many children have no place 
to play with supervision, and, with 
the increased pressure of the attraction 
of commercialized amusements, juve- 
nile delinquency necessarily is raised. 
Causes should be sought, resources 
analyzed, facilities charted, personnel 
investigated, and plans developed for 
meeting the needs of delinquent youth. 

3. Children are confused about the 

problems of the present world and 
need to have an opportunity to under- 
stand them so that they may become 
constructive citizens. The develop- 
ment of morale, maintenance of a high 
degree of confidence and courage, the 
continuance of democracy, and the 
giving of counsel and encouragement 
to youth during these periods of con- 
fusion becomes not only a responsibil- 
ity, but one of the most fascinating 
opportunities ever given to teachers. 
The substitution of dry learning for 
counsel on the realities of human ex- 
perience will not suffice. Teachers will 
be forced by youth to offer realistic 
advice, or their counsel will not be 
sought, and, if given, will be neglected. 
This thrusts upon the teacher a respon- 
sibility for going far beyond her field 
in searching for help and knowledge 
which she, in turn, may incorporate in 
her guidance in answering questions of 
youth. 

4. The need for the development of 
self-discipline is greater than ever be- 
fore. We do not need blind obedience 
or unthinking conformity. Children 
and youth must develop a sense of 
responsibility and the habits of self- 
discipline. This kind of behavior is 
strength for peacetime. It is also 
strength for war. During a period of 
wartime, when the normal way of 
democratic living is dislocated, it be- 
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comes necessary for all of us to for- 
malize and to make our actions con- 
form to the war effort. Quick action 
in wartime is essential, and our elected 
representatives who are in power must 
be responsible for making these deci- 
sions and for making them in terms 
of the general welfare of the total 
population. To help youth develop 
confidence in its leaders and to accept 
temporarily their wartime decisions, 
yet at the same time not sacrificing 
its own rights to evaluate and disagree 
with these leaders as a aemocratic 
practice, becomes a difficult problem 
for the teacher. Attacks are being 
made upon the discipline which schools 
have been developing in children. 
There are forces saying that youth is 
soft and that there is no discipline. 
On the other hand, there is evidence 
that training in self-discipline in this 
country has produced the best Amer- 
ican soldiers. We must not be misled 
or influenced by the dogmatic or loud 
speaker who says to us that the only 
way to develop discipline is to tell 
young people what to think. 

5. There is ever the need to teach 
children the power of cooperative ef- 
fort and how to work together in such 
a way that the strength can be in- 
creased by sharing and merging. To- 
day there is greater need than ever for 
helping children to select their leaders 
wisely. Youth needs to learn the mean- 
ing of the delegation of authority, the 
meaning of the division of labor, and 
the meaning of cooperative undertak- 
ing by groups. Each man doing his 
own part as best he can is also an 
essential part of our society. Group 
action to achieve results has been an 
ideal for a number of years, but it is 
still much underdeveloped—especially 
on the part of the average citizen of 
the community, who does not believe 
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anything strongly enough to oppose 
major groups who lobby and pressure 
for their interests. 

6. Youth needs special guidance 
concerning work, marriage, and the 
war effort. Youth is puzzled over the 
vocations for which it may prepare; 
over plans for going to college; over 
its part in the armed forces. Many 
young women are facing the problem 
of marriage at a very early age, due 
to the dislocation of normal living 
and the men going to the battlefields. 
Sacrifices of the ideals of family living 
and of professional goals are being 
made. To see its way through this, 
youth needs careful and skillful guid- 
ance. Otherwise, out of such confu- 
sion may come only greater confusion. 
There is lonesome youth, busy youth, 
and fighting youth—and many are 
confused, naturally and rightfully so. 
Teachers must face these problems and 
help young people to face them. 


Curriculum and Teaching. — Inde- 
pendent judgment and action are more 
necessary now than ever. Domestic 
and international confusion, racial 
myths, political scarecrows, economic 
fantasies, all are being thrown at youth 
today. Youth needs to deal realistical- 
ly with the material and stuff out of 
which the economic, political, and so- 
cial world is made. This means dis- 
carding much of our school materials, 
and for the teacher it means destroying 
much of the “‘stock-in-trade learning 
material” which she has accumulated 
and used for many years. Realistic so- 
cial education today is one of the major 
problems of the school. The present 
emergency offers special opportunities 
in this direction: 

1. The experiences that children are 
now having, as a result of the emer- 
gency programs such as rationing and 
conservation, should be strengthened 
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and deepened to create an increased 
awareness of the social implications of 
our system of production and distribu- 
tion. 

2. The importance of all kinds of 
useful work as it has been dramatized 
in the present emergency should result 
in increased understanding and respect 
for all forms of work and workers. 

3. The advantages of cultural di- 
versity should replace the traditional 
emphasis in our schools upon national- 
ism. Cries for more American history 
as the means of solving our problems 
reveal a mistaken analysis of the sit- 
uation. 

4. The myth of racial superiority 
should be replaced by respect for the 
intrinsic worth of personality without 
regard to race, color, or religion. 

5. Emphasis should be placed upon 
the world-wide struggle of mankind 
to achieve a better life. Merely to dis- 


card all other maps in favor of a polar 
projection or to institute an air-cen- 
tered curriculum will not suffice. 

6. Selection of materials of instruc- 
tion is gaining in importance at this 


time. We can no longer hold to the 
theory that it does not matter what 
is taught, as the youth forgets the ma- 
terials of instruction in the process of 
learning. Since we believe that the 
materials we use for instruction must 
be chosen in terms of the problems 
that youth will face, it is exceedingly 
important at this time that we study 
the existing curriculum and that we 
use the utmost courage and skill to 
analyze boldly the organized curricu- 
lum in our schools. Without fear or 
intimidation, we must strike out those 
features which are only traditional 
and which were chosen because they 
suited the philosophy and psychology 
of a past day. The remaining residue 
should demonstrate clearly the point of 
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view we hold and should have added 
to it the materials of modern life which 
will cause children to recognize the 
major forces in their development. 

7. The tools of learning are ever 
important. Skills, habits, ability, pow- 
ers, or whatever these may be called 
represent stock-in-trade with which 
children and youth meet and solve 
their problems. Numerical calcula- 
tion, the ability to listen and to ex- 
press oneself clearly and forcefully, 
the ability to participate intelligently 
in social activities, to carry on discus- 
sion, and to accept leadership responsi- 
bilities when called upon—all are tools 
which the school should develop, and 
no one who has thought carefully can 
deny that their teaching is one of the 
major jobs of the school. 

Army studies, as well as studies of 
civilian performance, have indicated 
that many children do not read well 
and that other basic skills are dulled 
either by lack of understanding or 
misuse. One of the large reasons for 
this is that many of the schools 
throughout the country have con- 
tinued to operate without the benefit 
of a study of recent education litera- 
ture, and their practices, therefore, are 
obsolete and as out-of-date as those of 
the physician who has not kept up 
with the recent gains in chemistry, 
bacteriology, surgery, and preventive 
medicine. 

The gains of recent years in teach- 
ing children the tools of learning must 
be accepted as rapidly as possible by 
the mass of teachers in this country 
and practiced in terms of the individ- 
ual’s degree of understanding. Every 
teacher—and this is a wartime neces- 
sity which no patriotic teacher can 
shirk—is responsible for acquainting 
himself with the best practices in the 
teaching of the schools, the reasons for 
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these practices, and the responsibility 
for learning how to improve his own 
teaching. Only by this process can 
we improve the development of youth. 
Those teachers who have been follow- 
ing these better practices for a number 
of years need to fight with renewed 
vigor to retain and expand these prac- 
tices in their own communities. If 
education fails in this score, we stand 
to lose the gains of the next twenty 
years. 


The Teacher.—During the war pe- 
riod many teachers have been drawn 
into war industries, federal services, 
and armed forces. This loss of trained 
personnel has seriously handicapped 
many schools, has lowered morale of 
remaining teachers, and reduced essen- 
tial service. The conception has been 
that schools are less essential in war- 
time than in peacetime. Many teach- 
ers have felt that they were not en- 
gaged in the war effort if they re- 
mained at their posts. Certain posi- 
tions need to be declared in this re- 
spect: 

1. The teaching of children and 
youth is an essential activity and should 
be expanded during the war period. 

2. Teachers should remain on the 
job unless they are required for mili- 
tary service. 

3. Communities should recognize 
this essential civilian service by in- 
creases in salary commensurate with 
other civilian services, by greater com- 
munity support for educational pro- 
grams by increased community recog- 
nition of the teacher who remains at 
his post, and by giving the teacher a 
more important and responsible posi- 
tion of leadership in community af- 
fairs. 

4. The democratic process of teacher 
participation in policy development 
shall be strengthened and greater free- 
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dom shall prevail in recognizing the 
privilege of the teacher to exercise his 
ability and opinions without fear of 
reprisal. 

The world is moving so fast and 
traditional concepts of practices are 
being swept aside so rapidly that teach- 
ers are called upon to make stupendous 
efforts to keep informed of the changes 
in modern living. Teachers cannot 
exercise the leadership desirable for 
them to practice unless they have 
knowledge and understanding of po- 
litical, economic, scientific, legislative, 
and ideological changes. In order to 
exercise adequate leadership, we believe 
that: 

1. Teachers should keep informed 
of the continued change in social prac- 
tice and thought through a systematic 
plan of reading, listening, and discus- 
sion. 

2. Teachers should constantly re- 
orient their educational practices in 
the light of these social changes. 

3. Teachers should make their per- 
sonal position as a citizen known and 
should be active with other commu- 
nity groups in working to achieve the 
results they deem vital. 

In order to reach the goals thus set 
forth, we urge greater local, state, and 
federal support of educational pro- 
grams. Fights for federal funds for 
education are now in process. Teach- 
ers and communities are expressing 
their approval of these programs. 
Every citizen who believes in the ex- 
tension of educational services needs 
to give serious thought to legislation 
now pending in this respect, and if he 
believes it will improve school prac- 
tices he should immediately express 
himself as effectively as he can in his 
own community and to his elected rep- 
resentative in legislative houses. 

We urge also greater use of commu- 
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nity buildings and equipment. Many 
schools stand idle after the closing of 
schools in the afternoon. A large per- 
centage of schools are idle during the 
summer months. The school equip- 
ment is the most expensive public 
equipment in the majority of commu- 
nities, and it should be utilized to the 
limit. Recreational programs, lessons 
on mending and sewing, home canning, 
home gardens, improvement of health 
through nutritious food, and many 
other programs can be planned and 
operated through the school when for- 
mal school is not in session. Every 
community should give serious con- 
sideration to this opportunity. 

In a democracy the local commu- 
nity is a powerful center of control 
through its own centers of activity 
and its own independency of action. 
If democracy is to be preserved, local 
responsibility must be assumed. It 
cannot be avoided. When communities 
evade responsibility or misuse their 
power and ability to solve their prob- 
lems effectively or when issues become 
so general that they cannot be dealt 
with by local communities, federal 
control and support will follow. Fed- 
eral support, however, can follow with- 
out federal control; again, however, 
only as communities assume the re- 
sponsibility which is theirs. 


IMMEDIATE PROBLEMS TO ATTACK 


It is difficult to decide which of the 
problems discussed above is most press- 
ing. Moreover, no national group can 
make decisions which are valid for 
each community. However, the Board 
of Directors felt that the department 
should give its strength and the power 
of its organized effort to calling atten- 
tion to three problems that seem im- 
portant at this time. We urge your 
study of these problems, and urge 
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action to improve the conditions sur- 
rounding them in your local commu- 
nity. If these problems are being 


satisfactorily met, others should be 
substituted, for in no community is 
there a condition existing which does 
not call for improvement. We suggest 
that the following three problems be 
given the combined attention of the 
department for the next year: 


The Support and Expansion of Com- 
munity Services to Children in War- 
time.—This problem grows out of the 
need for curtailing juvenile delin- 
quency and calls for programs to co- 
ordinate the work of all agencies deal- 
ing with the welfare of youth in the 
community. Such agencies as social 
welfare, recreation, health, schools, O. 
C. D., community child welfare agen- 
cies, U. S. O., and other private and 
public youth organizations need to be 
combined into one major program of 
action for the community. Each needs 
to play its unique role, but the indi- 
vidual responsibility of each group 
should be coordinated with a total pro- 
gram planned by the entire group and 
executed through the cooperation of 
all organizations. Only by such pro- 
cedure can we get the proper care of 
children and youth. 


The Development of Self-Discipline 
as Opposed to Blind Acceptance of 
Authority—The real foundation for 
programs of self-control and responsi- 
bility is the development of skills and 
social understanding. This problem is 
related to the statements previously 
made about self-discipline, assumption 
of responsibility, and the criticism ex- 
pressed by some people of present 
methods of teaching schools and de- 
veloping social understanding. If 
teachers enter this field with enthusi- 
asm and determination, they can do 
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much to bring educational practices 
up to date and to destroy the hang- 
over of traditional methods of teach- 
ing. 

The Analysis and Evaluation of Pro- 
grams of Government Agencies as Felt 
in the Schools.—Many agencies of gov- 
ernment at this time are asking the 
schools to put their programs into 
hands of children and youth. These 
programs are largely centralized on the 
federal level, and each agency pushes 
for recognition of its program. With 
the present emergency, this is as it 
should be, and all of us need to have 
urged upon us the necessities of the 
hour. It behooves us, however, to 
check carefully to see that these pro- 
grams are geared to the experience of 
youth and can be made a part of the 
program of youth’s growth and de- 
velopment. In this connection it is 
suggested that the department give at- 
tention to bringing together in a form 
available to all the membership, the 
major government programs now op- 
erating in the schools. In connection 
with this, suggestions should be made 
for the evaluation and unification of 
these programs at the local level. As 
a result of this activity, there should 
be greater understanding on the part 
of teachers as to what the government 
is trying to do at this time and less 
confusion on the part of the children. 

We urge your earnest consideration 
of the program and activities suggested 
in this report. It cannot or is not 
meant to be comprehensive. It is 
meant to suggest only those problems 
the Board of Directors think are most 
acute. Each member of the depart- 
ment should study these problems and 
analyze his own community use of 
such study, and arrive at a working 


program of action. It is necessary 


that we make this contribution to chil- 
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dren and youth to preserve our way 
of living. 


IMPLEMENTATION OF PROGRAM 


The program as stated above will be 
the basis for activities of the depart- 
ment, which will include: 


1. The Journal. The department 
will issue one journal, combining many 
of the features of Educational Method 
and CuRRICULUM JOURNAL. It will 
be edited in the Washington office of 
the department. Major emphasis will 
be given to problems and issues raised 
in the statement of program. 


2. Pamphlets and Yearbook. The 
department will publish three units of 
material dealing with the three areas 
of immediate program. Two of these 
publication units will be issued as pam- 
phlets and one as the yearbook of the 
department. 


3. Building America. The depart- 
ment will sponsor Building America, a 
series of pictorial study units on mod- 
ern problems (formerly sponsored by 
the Society for Curriculum Study). 
The series is designed for the use of 
schools, colleges, youth organizations, 
and the general public. One study 
unit is published each month from Oc- 
tober through May and revised when 
necessary to keep it up to date. Build- 
ing America, edited by Frances M. 
Foster, is distributed by Americana 
Corporation. 

4. Summer Conferences. ‘The de- 
partment will sponsor a series of sum- 
mer conferences. 

Schools and the War. Jointly spon- 
sored by this department, the super- 
visors and directors of New York State 
and the University of Syracuse, Syra- 
cuse, New York, June 25-30. Prob- 
lems to be considered include: The 
Wartime Program of Child Care; 
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Adapting Supervision to Wartime 
Needs and Demands; A Curriculum 
for Children in a Wartime Environ- 
ment; A Reconsideration of the Ob- 
jectives of Elementary Education for 
the Postwar World. 

Expanding Community Services for 
Children and Youth. Jointly spon- 
sored by this department and the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis- 
consin, July 1-14. Consideration will 
be given to an analysis of the impelling 
forces now molding education, present 
practices in community services for 
children and youth, and the factors 
underlying the extension of such serv- 
ices. Opportunity will be offered for 
discussion, examination of materials, 
and exploration of community welfare 
programs. 

Children and Youth in Defense 
Areas. The department will sponsor 
jointly with school systems other con- 
ferences in selected defense areas. An 
intensive study of community condi- 
tions and means of meeting the needs 
of children and youth will be made. 
Participants will study housing, play- 
grounds, nursery schools, working con- 
ditions in factories, and other aspects 
of the community. They will meet 
with representatives of the local 
schools and other community social 
agencies. The location for these con- 
ferences has not been definitely deter- 
mined, but Detroit and Seattle are pos- 
sible centers. 

These conferences are open to all 
who are interested in better teaching 
and instructional leadership—supervi- 
sors, teachers, principals, teachers in 
schools of education, parents, leaders 
in youth organizations, directors of in- 
struction and curriculum. 

5. Other Conferences. The depart- 
ment will encourage local conferences 
and study groups throughout the 
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country. Emphasis will be placed on 
developing local leadership. 


6. Program Revision. Copies of the 
program as stated above will be avail- 
able to members throughout the coun- 
try. Groups are urged to meet and 
discuss this tentative statement and 
suggest revisions, as well as other areas 
and means of activity for our depart- 
ment. 


MEETING OF THE BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS 


The tentative program above was 
developed at a recent meeting of the 
Board of Directors in Chicago. Twen- 
ty members of the board were present. 
Each member willingly paid his own 
expenses to attend this meeting. Mem- 
bers came from points as distant as 
Seattle, Washington; Albany, New 
York; and Nashville, Tennessee. 

Other action of the board included 
the following: 


1. Election of Officers. Officers of 
the department were elected by mail 
vote prior to the meeting. Election 
of the following officers for 1943 was 
announced at the meeting: President, 
H. Ruth Henderson; first Vice-Presi- 
dent, Alice Miel; second Vice-Presi- 
dent, Edgar M. Draper; field Secretary, 
james F. Hosic; Member to the Exec- 
utive Committee, Jennie Wahlert. 
(Continuing members of thg Execu- 
tive Committee are Maycie Southall 
and Hollis L. Caswell.) 


2. Appreciation to Editors. The 
board expressed appreciation to Lou 
LaBrant, Editor of Educational Meth- 
od, and Henry Harap, Editor of Cur- 
RICULUM JouRNAL, for their splendid 
work. Moreover, the board went on 
record that the statement of apprecia- 
tion was no routine expression, but is a 
heartfelt statement of belief that the 
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editors have done service to the depart- 
ment and to education. 

3. Dues. The board approved a 
membership fee of $4.00 and subscrip- 
tion price of the JouRNAL of $3.00. 

4. Publications Committee. The fol- 
lowing people were named to the Pub- 
lications Committee of the depart- 
ment: C. L. Cushman, Chairman; Lou 
LaBrant, Henry Harap, Paul J. Leon- 
ard, and Dale Zeller. 

5. Emergency Fund. The board au- 
thorized a request to members for con- 
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tributions for program expansion to 
meet the many new demands and op- 
portunities for service to education 
growing out of the war. 

6. Executive Secretary. Ruth Cun- 
ningham was named executive secre- 
tary of the Department of Supervi- 
sion and Curriculum Development. 
The executive secretary will act as 
editor of the JourNat of the depart- 
ment for 1943-44 (starting in Octo- 
ber, 1943). 


Ae 





Education, Democracy, 


and Social Planning 


By WILLIAM STANLEY, 
University of Illinois 


INCE PLANNING is simply the sys- 
S tematic use of intelligence in hu- 
man affairs it is obvious that both 
private and public planning are as old 
as the human race itself.1 Yet rarely, 
if ever, within the memory of man 
have sharper or more fundamental is- 
sues emerged respecting the sphere, the 
scope, the purposes, or the methods of 
public, as distinguished from private, 
planning than at the present time; 
and rarely, if ever, has the conjuncture 
of social forces invested these issues 
with graver import for the welfare of 
mankind. Consequently American ed- 
ucation, unless it is content to sur- 
render abjectly its proper task of aid- 
ing the American people to think 
through the crucial problems which 
confront them, must come to grips 
with the question of social planning. 
But the development of an intelligent 
program of study in the area of social 
planning demands a clear understand- 
ing of the nature of the issues at stake. 
A considerable portion of this paper, 
therefore, must be devoted to an analy- 
sis of these issues. 

It is not difficult to uncover or to 
understand the primary sources of the 
opposition to the extension of social 
planning beyond the narrowly defined 
limits of the traditionally recognized 
sphere of legitimate public concern. 


1Alexander Hamilton’s famous ‘‘Report on 
Manufacturers,’’ Albert Gallatin’s report on in- 
ternal improvements, Henry Clay’s ‘‘American 
System,” and John Quincy Adams’ ‘‘Grand 
Plan’’ for the administration of public lands 
are notable examples of early American public 
planning. 


Since the seventeenth century the dom- 
inant social philosophy of western civ- 
ilization has been decidedly individual- 
istic in tone and temper, and has 
emphasized, as the very essence of 
human liberty, individual planning and 
action. Thoroughly woven into the 
social thought, legal forms, and insti- 
tutional structure of our era, this phi- 
losophy, together with the interests 
which it fosters and supports, is the 
core of the resistance to the extension 
of the orbit of social planning and 
control. 

But western civilization has also been 
characterized by an almost miraculous 
advance in science and _ technology 
which has, particularly with the last 
half century, revolutionized the ma- 
terial basis of western culture. Pro- 
gressively, individual and local inde- 
pendence have been replaced by ever 
wider and deeper spheres of interde- 
pendence as individual endeavor, un- 
der the spur of the machine and mass 
production, has yielded to group and 
corporate action. No longer able to 
deal effectively on the basis of purely 
individual effort with the economic 
and social conditions of modern life, 
men have increasingly been forced in 
practice to turn to group methods of 
planning and operation. Indeed there 
is no more ironic or instructive phe- 
nomenon in the history of social plan- 
ning than the extent to which the 
pressure of events has forced even the 
most determined opponents of social 
planning, whether in business or ig 
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politics, to widen the area of social 
control.” 

This shift in practice, however (at 
least in the United States), has not 
been accompanied by a corresponding 
shift in social, legal, and economic the- 
ory. Social atomism, of course, has 
never achieved universal acceptance, 
even in America; and changing eco- 
nomic and social conditions, reinforced 
by well-defined trends in sociology, 
psychology, and anthropology, have 
undoubtedly weakened the intellectual 
foundations of atomistic individualism. 
But social atomism, despite the increas- 
ingly critical attitude of scholars and 
intellectuals, has retained the allegiance 
not only of the legal and business 
classes, but of the common man as 
well; and has, consequently, remained 
the basis of orthodox social and polit- 
ical thought. Only within the last 
decade has the ordinary citizen begun 
here and there to question and exam- 
ine, somewhat hesitatingly, the funda- 
mental tenets of this social philosophy. 

Group planning and action, since it 
has grown up outside the frame of the 


*“Few Americans, indeed few American busi- 

nessmen, realize the extent to which competitive 
individual enterprise has been replaced by collec- 
tive and planned economic action. The blunt 
fact is that business through the trust, the car- 
tel, the trade association, and other devices has 
been rapidly moving, under the name of self- 
regulation, in the direction of a planned econ- 
omy controlled by corporation executives. It 
was, for instance, business, led by the National 
Association of Manufacturers and the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, and not the 
New Deal, that invented the idea of the N. R. A. 
Business at least in action has not opposed plan- 
ning; what it has opposed is any effort to mod- 
ify the power of management through govern- 
mental or labor participation in planning. See 
the following references for a discussion of the 
planning movement within business : 
Beard, ‘“‘America Faces the Future,’ Houghton- 
Mifflin, 1932; R. A. Brady, “Business as a Sys- 
tem of Power,”’ Columbia University Press, 
1943; C. C. Chapman, ‘“‘Development of Amer- 
ican Business and Banking Thought,’’ Long- 
mans, Green and Company, 1936; Fainsod and 
Gordon, ‘“‘Government an “the American Econ- 
omy,”’ Norton, 1941; Benjamin Javits, ‘‘Business 
and the Public Interest,” Macmillan, 1932; F. 
E. Lawley, ‘‘The Growth of a Collective Econ- 
omy,’’ King, London, 1938; and O. W. Will- 
—, “Can Industry Govern Itself?’’ Norton, 
1936. 
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prevailing social philosophy, has de- 
veloped without the guidance of a con- 
sistent theory of social planning. So- 
cial, legal, and political thought has 
tended, therefore, either to ignore 
group action entirely or, as in the case 
of the judicial decisions conferring on 
corporations the rights and duties of 
persons, to deal with it as though it 
followed the pattern of individual 
endeavor. Naturally this situation has 
led to unfortunate consequences. At- 
omistic individualism has increasingly 
given way in practice to group action 
and control. But group control, pre- 
cisely because it has had no recognized 
place in contemporary social theory, 
has in many of the most significant 
areas of our culture been exercised, 
not by the entire community, but by 
a multitude of social and economic 
groups representing diverse and con- 
flicting private interests.* Consequent- 
ly group planning has, to a marked 
extent, been oriented to private rather 
than to public ends and purposes. At 
the same time millions of workers de- 
pendent upon a job for their daily 
bread have been denied an effective 
voice in the determination of the group 
controls which vitally affect their lives. 

Public planning, moreover, while 
constantly growing in extent and in 
significance, has not developed as the 
result of a deliberate and consistent 
social policy, but rather as the result 
of specific pressures which have forced 
local, state, or national governments 
to undertake, after prolonged and bit- 
ter struggle, a particular measure of 
social planning and regulation. But 
the fundamental issue of social plan- 
ning implicit in these conflicts has been 

8This paper has been written primarily from 
the standpoint of the internal problems con- 
fronting our nation, but it is evident that in- 


ternal affairs are characterized by a similar con- 


flict of competing groups in an interdependent 
world. 
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obscured by the system of social 
thought accepted, in the main, by 
both sides; consequently each of these 
struggles has been conceived by those 
who fought for public regulation, not 
as a step in the development of a co- 
herent system of public planning, but 
as an isolated effort to remedy specific 
abuses. This situation has, quite nat- 
urally, operated not only to prevent 
the development of a consistent and 
coordinated program of social plan- 
ning, but has also prevented any seri- 
ous attention to the necessary condi- 
tions of democratic, as opposed to au- 
thoritarian, social planning. Demo- 
cratic nations have, therefore, been 
exposed to the dual danger of inade- 
quate social planning and of drifting 
unintentionally into autocratic and 
undemocratic methods of social con- 
trol. 

Obviously this contradiction in our 
culture cannot continue indefinitely 
without serious consequences. For 
more than a quarter of a century a 
constantly increasing band of able and 
farsighted students of society have 
continually warned that the contradic- 
tions and maladjustments inherent in 
our culture would, unless speedily cor- 
rected, plunge the civilized world into 
a major social crisis. The basis of this 
warning is simple but fundamental. 
In the last analysis the stability of a 
society depends, as both Sumner? and 
Ogburn® have ably demonstrated, upon 
the maintenance of an essential cor- 
respondence between the legal, ethical, 
and social relationships and ideals prev- 
alent in the society and the objective 
conditions under which its people must 
live. Historically, crises have devel- 
oped whenever this balance has been 

*William Graham Sumner, ‘‘Folkways,’’ Ginn 
and Company, 1906. 


SWilliam F. Ogburn, ‘‘Social Change,’’ Vik- 
ing Press, 1930. 
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disturbed usually as the result of far- 
reaching changes in the material con- 
ditions of life. Historically, also, these 
crises, characterized by confusion, con- 
flict, war, and revolution, have con- 
tinued until the society in question, 
exhausted by the struggle, has col- 
lapsed or until, by deliberate choice 
or by the undirected march of events, 
a new pattern of legal, ethical and so- 
cial relations compatible with the ob- 
jective imperative of the period, has 
emerged. The previous discussion has 
made it clear that the civilized world 
is now caught in the grip of one of the 
most fundamental of these transition 
periods. 

Social planning has now become 
a necessity —a necessity, moreover, 
brought about not by revolutionary 
agitators or bureaucratic politicians, 
but by the development of science 
and technology. Nor can we turn 
back save at the price of repudiating 
the technological world which we have 
created. The issues that confront this 
generation, therefore, do not have to 
do with whether or not the sphere of 
social planning shall be enlarged, but 
rather concern purposes for which we 
shall plan and the methods by which 
that planning shall be conducted. It 
is nothing more than the exact truth 
to say that the future of democracy 
depends upon the way these issues are 
resolved. Totalitarianism, in the last 
analysis, is a method of planning which 
ignores democratic and humanitarian 
values. Since planning is now impera- 
tive, the only way in which totalitar- 
ianism can be ultimately defeated is 
by the development of a democratic 
and humanitarian method of social 
planning and control. It is for this 
reason that it is possible, as we have 
continually been warned, to win on 
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the field of battle and yet lose the war 
for democracy. 

Democratic social planning cannot 
be carried on exclusively from above. 
The roots of planning must extend 
down to the local community and in- 
clude the ordinary man or it is certain 
to become autocratic and arbitrary. 
Economic and political power must 
not be unduly concentrated, even 
where it is placed in the hands of men 
elected by and responsible to the peo- 
ple. Social planning can, to a large 
extent, utilize local communities and 
organizations responsible to the peo- 
ple, but not directly controlled by the 
government. Economic planning, 
while operating within a legal frame- 
work prescribed by the state, can be 
separated from the machinery of po- 
litical government, and it can repre- 
sent local, state, and regional authori- 
ties as well as national authorities. 
Voluntary agencies such as coopera- 
tives, farmer organizations, business 
associations, labor unions, and con- 
sumer groups can be given an effective 
voice in planning and in the criticism 
of the methods and results of plan- 
ning. In short, planning need not 
mean and must not mean an over- 
whelming concentration of power. 

Freedom and social planning are not 
necessarily opposed. Indeed, the right 
type of social planning is now the 
necessary precondition of genuine free- 
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dom for most men. But democratic 
social planning will not just happen. 
If it is achieved, it will be because 
men committed to democratic ideals 
have determined that it should be 
achieved. 

Education cannot avoid a consider- 
able degree of responsibility for the 
success or failure of this effort. The 
requirements of the democratic way 
of life define the primary task of edu- 
cation. It must, therefore, come to 
grips with the vital issues growing out 
of the necessity for social planning 
in an interdependent world. 

Education in a democratic society 
cannot, of course, undertake to arbi- 
trarily impose a particular program of 
social planning and control. But it 
can make an examination of the need 
for democratic social planning and a 
study of the problems and issues re- 
lated to it, a central feature of the 
curriculum. It can do more; it can 
educate its students, and to a lesser 
extent the community, in the proce- 
dures and habits required by demo- 
cratic group deliberation and coopera- 
tion, by having them participate in the 
planning of the work of the schools 
and in projects designed to improve 
the quality of community life. If the 
schools adequately perform these two 
tasks, they will be engaged in the best 
type of education for planning. 
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In-Service Teacher Education 
for New Curricula 


By VERNON C. LINGREN, Proviso Township 


High School, Maywood, Illinois 


N A RECENT ARTICLE in this journal 

Verner M. Sims referred to ‘‘a lack 
of knowledge of how to bring about 
improvement in education.”’ “What 
are effective ways to bing about cur- 
riculum improvement?” is one of the 
questions which he poses. Some sug- 
gestions for the use of in-service 
teacher education as a means of mov- 
ing toward new-type curricula have 
been made in a doctoral project report 
which has been prepared by the 
writer.2, The schools which partici- 
pated in the study were chosen be- 
cause of their progress in the field of 
curriculum improvement, and _prac- 
tically all types and sizes of secondary 
schools were included. The principal 
procedures of in-service education 
which will be discussed are: discussion 
or study groups, committee work, ex- 
perimentation or research projects, fac- 
ulty meetings on curriculum problems 
and the summer workshop. 

Discussion or study groups are used 
in many of the schools. A plan by 
which teachers are freed from class- 
work so that they may meet for plan- 
ning their work and studying the cur- 
riculum has been effective in one high 
school. One university provides a 
seminar on its laboratory school where 
new teachers may study the institu- 


‘Sims, Verner M.: ‘‘Needed Research in Cur- 
riculum Improvement."’ Curriculum Journal, 
13: 351-54, December, 1942. 

*Lingren, Vernon C.: ‘‘A Study of the In- 
Service Teacher-Education Procedures by Which 
Twenty-Three Selected Secondary Schools Have 
Moved Toward New-Type Curricula.’’ Unpub- 
lished doctor of education project report. Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New York 
City, 1942. 


tion. The director of the school leads 
the seminar which considers the mate- 
rials and methods used in the school. 
Other staff members cooperate in pre- 
senting their respective areas of work. 
Another university school holds small 
group faculty meetings which cut 
across departmental lines. These meet- 
ings make it possible for all the teach- 
ers to participate in the discussions 
regarding curricular changes. This 
teacher participation is thought to be 
a means of working toward more pupil 
participation because it develops a de- 
sire for this type of cooperation among 
the teachers. 

Committee work has accomplished 
much of the curricular progress re- 
ported by the cooperating schools. In 
one junior high school committee work 
based on teacher interests proceeds on 
a workshop basis throughout the year. 
Teachers accomplish more if they are 
definitely interested in the project 
which the committee undertakes. One 
hour a day is set aside for committee 
work in another school. The entire 
faculty works on committees which 
study school objectives, philosophy, 
instruction, extracurricular activities, 
and subject matter. One faculty is 
organized into working committees 
in connection with activities to be 
carried on later in the workshops. 

Teachers in one school system are 
dismissed early to work on curriculum 
committees, while others are excused 
from extracurricular work in order to 
free them for committee work. Teach- 
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ers, principals, and supervisors share in 
the production of curricular materials 
through committee work. Certain 
teachers have been released eight to ten 
days for intensive committee work 
during the early phases of a curricu- 
lum-revision movement. Flexibility 
characterizes the work of many of 
these curriculum committees. 

Experimentation is another device 
which was reported as being useful in 
curricular work. The teachers in one 
city may earn credit at a local state 
university by working on projects re- 
lated to their curricular and instruc- 
tional problems. Some of them are 
experimenting with new methods of 
teaching and are reporting their prog- 
ress to others in general meetings of 
the curriculum group. Several exam- 
ples of experimentation with methods 
of teaching were noted in one report. 
A new course in chemistry was built 
around the science which students use 
in their daily lives. Exceptional stu- 
dents were provided special opportu- 
nities in creative writing. A ninth- 
grade teacher asked for permission to 
experiment with a lengthened class pe- 
riod in which science and social science 
were emphasized. Improved methods 
of reporting the progress of pupils to 
parents resulted from a study of this 
problem. 

The integration classes in the junior 
high school in another town are 
matched with control groups in order 
to make comparisons possible. Teach- 
ers and pupils have complete freedom 
in working out the educational expe- 
riences for the experimental groups. 
A battery of standardized tests is used 
to evaluate the program and to com- 
pare it with the traditional one. The 
entire educational venture which is in 
progress in one high school is an exam- 
ple of the experimental approach to 
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new curricula. The personnel of the 


experimental group was chosen as a 
cross section of the total population 
of the school. Consequently, a result 
obtained in this situation can be taken 
as an index of what might be expected 
in the entire school under comparable 
conditions. 

Faculty meetings on curriculum 
problems are inevitable if the entire 
staff is to be kept intelligently in- 
formed of curricular progress. In one 
city the teachers meet twice a month 
to study “broad problems of curric- 
ulum organization and recent trends 
in high school education.” These 
meetings are held under the leadership 
of the superintendent of schools and 
a full-time director of curriculum 
studies and guidance. Workshop tech- 
niques of cooperative study are used 
whenever possible. One principal 
states that “the staff of the school 
must work together as a whole if the 
program is to be successful,” indicat- 
ing that faculty meetings are consid- 
ered essential. Faculty meetings in 
one school are held at the beginning 
of the day, pupils reporting later than 
usual. Three such meetings are held 
each week, thus avoiding afterschool 
meetings. Faculty meetings of this 
kind become a “part of the school- 
work rather than something extra.” 
The ‘“‘democratic process in action” is 
tried out in these meetings in the hope 
that it may carry over into the class- 
room. 

A principal in an experimental 
school reports that staff meetings were 
held while classes were working by 
themselves. The “first emphasis and 
concern in these staff meetings was the 
emerging curriculum.” The mention 
of a faculty panel discussion as one 
of the first steps in the curriculum 
revision program and other references 
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to “much discussion” by the faculty 
indicates the nature of faculty meet- 
ings in another situation. During the 
fourth year of one curricular program, 
the philosophy committee attempted 
to keep the entire faculty up to date 
and informed on the work of special 
committees and departments. Because 


it seemed evident that there was a 
need for a united curricular effort on 
the part of the faculty, a series of eve- 
ning dinner meetings on general cur- 
riculum problems was arranged for the 
entire faculty. 


Attendance was op- 
tional, but the meetings were well 
attended. Members of the Board of 
Education and the P.-T. A. Council 
were invited to attend and enter into 
the discussions. 

The summer workshop movement 
has also been a vital factor in mov- 
ing toward new-type curricula. One 
faculty was recently organized on a 
workshop basis. Each teacher selected 
the subject of most interest to him 
and groups were formed on the basis 
of these interests. The services of 
educational consultants from a near- 
by university proved helpful to teach- 
ers in this workshop effort. 

Teachers from one school who were 
attending a summer workshop chose 
the development of a core curriculum 
in grades seven through nine as their 
main problem. Specific plans were 
developed which pertained to the or- 
ganization of the school, the schedule, 
the initiation of experimental work, 
listing of ways and means, and evaluat- 
ing progress. One principal suggests 
that administrators should go to work- 
shops with faculty members and not 
just send them there. The organiza- 
tion of the faculty into working com- 
mittees in connection with the total 
program of the workshops is also ad- 
vised in his report. 
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A study of the community made by 
teachers in a junior high school five 
years ago was revised last year. Hu- 
man resources, material resources, age- 
grade distribution, churches, and rec- 
reational facilities were among the 
topics studied. The survey has been 
of value in that the teachers haye 
been made aware of the educational 
possibilities in the community. A se- 
ries of investigations was undertaken 
by the staff in another school for 
the purpose of securing information 
about the youth of the community. A 
study of pupil needs which concerned 
all secondary-school pupils was com- 
pleted to provide comprehensive data 
about educational aptitudes, interests, 
achievements, and plans. Vocational 
abilities and interests were also sur- 
veyed. Several studies of pupil pop- 
ulation have been made and are now 
being studied by teachers, interested 
laymen, and administrators. Out-of- 
school activities were studied in a 
more recent investigation to provide 
data concerning social and civic par- 
ticipation, recreational activities, read- 
ing habits, movie preferences, radio 
listening habits, hobbies, church ac- 
tivities, and family recreational activi- 
ties. The local Recreation Commis- 
sion, the Parent-Teacher Association, 
churches, and youth organizations, in 
addition to the secondary-school teach- 
ers, looked forward to using the results 
of this study in planning their future 
work. Another study of pupil needs 
in this same school included an exten- 
sive survey of pupils who graduated 
or withdrew from the senior high dur- 
ing the years 1930-1940. Present 
problems of these youth, evaluation of 
their school training, and related topics 
are included in this study. 

Those in charge of the in-service 
program in one junior high realized 
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that much of the professional reading 
of teachers was haphazardly done. 
Therefore, a special effort was made 
to motivate this reading with more 
specific objectives. Each month a 
bulletin is issued in which interesting 
articles from each of the available pro- 
fessional journals are briefly annotated 
or summarized. The librarian indi- 
cated that there had been a tremendous 
increase in the use of the thirty or 
more available magazines since this 
plan was devised over five years ago. 
A similar technique is used in calling 
attention to new professional books. 

The influence of recent “studies” in 
the field of secondary education on 
the in-service education of teachers 
was noted in several reports. The 
Eight-Year Study sponsored by the 
Commission on the Relation of School 


and College of the Progressive Educa-_ 


tion Association, the Southern Asso- 
ciation Study, the Michigan Study of 
the Secondary School Curriculum, and 
the California Curriculum-Revision 
Study were the principal ones reported. 
A distinct contribution to the im- 
provement of secondary education has 
been made througk the publication of 
pertinent curricular materials devel- 
oped in the experimental schools. 
Cooperation between teacher-prepar- 
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ing institutions and secondary schools 
was mentioned in several cases. One 
experimental school unit in a public 
school was developed cooperatively by 
a college of education and the high 
school. The programs of the labora- 
tory schools which are affiliated di- 
rectly with colleges exemplify college- 
school cooperation. 

Each secondary-school staff has its 
own special problems to solve as it 
moves toward a new-type curriculum 
and, therefore, the in-service education 
of its members is a major task in most 
of the schools where this move is at- 
tempted. 

The education of American youth 
is such a challenging profession that 
many teachers will welcome the op- 
portunities for professional growth 
which are provided by the activities 
mentioned in this article. The devices 
suggested here are especially recom- 
mended for consideration because of 
their proved value in the situations 
studied. The curricular changes de- 
manded by the war, and the adjust- 
ments which may be necessitated by 
postwar conditions, call for an in- 
creased emphasis upon efficient proce- 
dures for moving toward new-type 
curricula in American secondary 
schools. 
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School Camps: A Needed 


Postwar Development 


By A. O. PITTENGER, R.O.T.C., 
University of Missouri 


HEN THE WORLD WAR ended in 

1918, American educators and 
military men realized that an amazing- 
ly low percentage of the nation’s man- 
hood had been found physically qual- 
ified for unlimited military service. 
Most present programs in physical 
education are the result of the interest 
aroused at that time. Now we are 
engaged in another great war, and in 
spite of all work in physical educa- 
tion and health education the per- 
centage found fit for unlimited duty 
is just about the same as it was in 
1917-18. 

Such a result must mean that either 
our physical education has accom- 
plished exactly nothing (fortunately, 
it doesn’t appear that we have done 
any damage) or changes in our man- 
ner of living have so lowered physical 
fitness as to exactly balance the bene- 
ficial results attained by physical 
training and leave a net gain of noth- 
ing. The writer is not prepared to 
support a contention that social and 
industrial changes have not lowered 
the general level of physical fitness. 
But it is contended that school pro- 
grams in physical training have serious 
defects. 

Most physical education programs 
have not yet conceived of planning 
activities to function in accordance 
with the determined needs of the stu- 
dents. Such programs will demand 
physical directors much better trained 
than is now the case. The moment 
any child enters the school at any level 
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he should be made the subject of a 
complete physical appraisal. What is 
his exact situation as to physical de- 
velopment? What program of activi- 
ties will supply the needs found? Is 
there a need for surgical, dental, or 
other attention which the school is not 
prepared to supply? Will the parents 
or organized community welfare 
groups see that as soon as such needs 
are shown they are met? 

The moment such a program is 
planned the physical director is faced 
by a lack of facilities. He has no 
activity in his program that will re- 
quire long-sustained exertion. He has 
activities that are exceedingly stren- 
uous for thirty or forty minutes, but 
he wants one moderately strenuous for 
a full working day, and then another 
day and yet another until the student’s 
flabby muscles round out, he eats rav- 
enously, he sleeps soundly, his body 
weight increases, he becomes possessed 
of a pride in his physical strength, and 
he comes to know the pleasure that 
can come of a realization of “some- 
thing accomplished, something done,” 
a difficult task met with a steady all- 
day application of hard labor that has 
led to its accomplishment. Several 
years of watching this result attained 
with many hundreds of enrollees in 
the civilian conservation corps have 
convinced the writer that the greatest 
need of physical education programs 
in the larger schools is an activity 
such as that just described. 

No doubt the greatest accomplish- 
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ment of the C. C. C. was the physical 
development of the boys resulting 
from steady work, good meals, and 
regular hours. The second great result 
was the learning acquired from well 
coordinated teaching-working  pro- 
grams as found in some camps. The 
C. C. C. has been abolished as a war- 
time measure, but plans have been 
made for its resurrection in the post- 
war period. The C. C. C. did some 
very fine things for a quite high per- 
centage of its enrollees; such fine 
things that one wonders why they can- 
not be adopted by and adapted to pub- 
lic education instead of limiting them 
to C. C. C. selectees only. Coopera- 
tion with a federally directed program 
will never secure the full results that 
a program directed by the school for 
purely educational ends will secure. 
Now that the C. C. C. is abolished, 
will public education take over the 


outstandingly good features of its 


work? If it does not, we may rest 
assured there will be another federal 
program equivalent to the C. C. C. 
which may quite possibly incorporate 
some educational features even less to 
the liking of the Educational Policies 
Commission than the former one. 

It would appear that the cooperative 
training program in diversified occu- 
pations goes far to incorporate the 
advantages of a coordinated training- 
working program into the school, if it 
is expanded sufficiently to meet the 
need for it. To date no move has been 
made to secure in the program of pub- 
lic education the well-rounded physical 
development that the C. C. C. en- 
rollee secured from good food, camp 
conditions, regular hours, and hard 
labor. The consideration given House 
Resolution 1074 of the Seventy-Sev- 
enth Congress is evidence that serious 
thought is being given plans to assist 
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schools to provide such facilities. If 
public education is to retain the pro- 
gram for the physical development of 
youth in its control in the postwar 
period, it should demonstrate now its 
desire and ability to administer such 
a program. Only with a background 
of successful experience will public 
education be in a position to demand 
federal assistance on a program in 
physical education. The unsatisfac- 
tory results attained by the present 
program are excellent arguments for 
setting up a federal agency for direct- 
ing the whole program. 

Most schools have areas of submar- 
ginal land near them which can be de- 
veloped into a recreational area. This 
area should not be so far removed from 
school that field trips to it in the 
course of regular school instruction 
are impossible. On the other hand, 
if a school camp is established on the 
area, it will have a full twenty-four- 
hour program and the separation of 
the camp from most school and home 
social activities will be desirable. 
Within reasonable limits the larger the 
area the better. One hundred acres 
would appear a minimum size even in 
the beginning. It should be partly 
wooded and should have either a lake 
or definite possibilities for construct- 
ing one to make boating, swimming, 
and fishing possible. There would be 
no objection to the project being a 
community development, primarily for 
the school, with responsibility for it 
taken by the school, and most of the 
work done by the school, but the area 
used by the community so long as it 
did not interfere with educational pro- 
grams. The presence of space for 
truck gardening or for crop or live- 
stock production to assist in support- 
ing the camp are features to be con- 
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sidered. The presence of native build- 
ing materials is another. 

It is not desirable that the area be 
completely developed in the beginning. 
Some development should precede its 
occupation as a camp, but the develop- 
ment itself should become the chief 
work project. The development done 
as work projects should be of a per- 
manent nature and not a wasteful dis- 
sipation of effort on temporary projects 
whose value will soon be lost. The 
opportunity for functional instruction 
in the conservation of soil, forest, and 
game should not be lost. Tools will 
have to be purchased so school labor 
may function. Projects may be 
planned so that expenditures for equip- 
ment and materials will not be ex- 
cessive in the beginning, but there will 
have to be enough tools to get started 
even if the first project is nothing 
more than constructing a good en- 
trance road by hand labor. A mess 
hall and kitchen, barracks, and bath 
and latrine facilities should be con- 
structed before any attempt is made 
to occupy the camp. C. C. C. com- 
panics did move into the woods, set 
up tents, and build their camps, but 
they used army tentage and had su- 
pervision by personnel trained is: main- 
taining field sanitation under tempo- 
rary conditions. The economy of such 
a move would be doubtful and it in- 
volves hazards to morale, health, and 
community approval the school is not 
prepared to assume. 

Placing both boys and girls in the 
same camp involves problems and at 
the same time increases the opportuni- 
ties. With both sexes present a more 
normal situation is realized, camp so- 
cial programs are more interesting, and 
the opportunities for social training 
greatly increased. The administration 
must realize the responsibility in- 
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volved and impress on the campers the 
necessity for keeping all camp conduct 
above any opportunity for criticism. 

The great advantage of having a 
camp program one of the facilities of 
public education is the opportunity to 
make so much teaching functional, to 
correlate the school program and the 
camp program. It would appear that 
a camp would be expected to contrib- 
ute to the realization of three groups 
of objectives: those of physical educa- 
tion already mentioned, education aims 
also mentioned, and understandings in 
human social relationships. Camp life 
takes away the prestige of wealth and 
social position of the student’s family 
and puts him on his own to prove his 
right to leadership by his performance 
at the tasks set. The classroom teach- 
ers who assist in the program likewise 
benefit from the deglamorizing expe- 
riences of a work camp. Every ac- 
tivity that is undertaken in camp 
should be deliberately undertaken and 
planned because of its educational val- 
ues. 

The work program should properly 
center very closely around the camp 
and its interests. Improvement of the 
recreational area will keep the labor 
supply occupied for many years. Then 
there is the eternal project of camp 
self-maintenance. If food-producing 
projects are added, there is sufficient 
work in sight for a long, long time. 

Some of the things that may be done 
in improving the area are: construct- 
ing permanent camp buildings, bath 
and boat houses, boats, power lines, 
telephone lines, fences, vistas, trails, 
roads, bridges, lake site clearings, cat- 
tle guards, portals, seats, signs, mark- 
ers, and similar things. If the public 
uses a part of the area for recreational 
purposes, camp stoves, incinerators, 
table and bench combinations, water 
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supply systems, latrines, and sewage 
disposal systems may be added for their 
use. The entire area should be land- 
scaped. This should not be along 
formal lines but naturally. This in- 
volves moving and planting native 
trees, propagating and planting shrubs 
and flowers, making seed and plant 
collections, constructing walks, trails 
and roads, back sloping and planting 
roads and seeding and sodding the 
area. Wild life should be propagated 
and protected as necessary. This in- 
volves food and cover planting and 
seeding, stream and pond development, 
operating fish rearing ponds and stock- 
ing the area waters with fish and the 
area with game. Good forestry should 
be practiced on the area. The stand 
should be improved, mature timber 
harvested, the existing stand protected 
from fire and insects, and the stand 
maintained through operation of a 
nursery. Good soil conservation prac- 
tices should be followed with regard 
to erosion control and maintenance of 
fertility. This may involve erosion 
plantings, terracing, contour cultiva- 
tion, strip cropping, and construction 
of diversion ditches or dams. 

The above are listed to illustrate the 
wide variety of things that may be 
done. All of them are teeming with 
educational values. The accomplished 
project should contribute something 
to the area, have educational benefits 
for the workers, and if possible con- 
tribute to the pleasure and enjoyment 
of the campers. It should require prin- 
cipally unskilled labor, but the pres- 
ence of some work requiring a higher 
degree of skill need not rule a project 
out. The value of the completed 
project should justify the outlay for 
tools and materials. 

In planning projects every effort 
should be made to enlist the aid of 
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the students. They may not always 
be able to participate in designating 
the projects, although this should be 
done whenever possible but they should 
certainly participate in their planning. 
Make certain that every activity is 
minutely planned with the students 
doing most of it; a part of the edu- 
cational training is to acquire the habit 
of thorough plaiuning. No doubt the 
home economics teacher can prepare 
an excellent set of menus for use at the 
camp. The students will do less well 
and it may be an additional teaching 
burden to have them help, but by all 
means do so. Only by shifting every 
burden of camp responsibility possible 
to the campers can the whole benefits 
of the program be secured. 

Camp attendance should be volun- 
tary, but the program should be made 
so attractive and worth while that 
only in case of necessity will students 
fail to attend. No school would be 
able to initiate at once a program that 
will include the entire school. It 
would be much better to initiate a 
program for one, or at most two, 
classes of high school. Then as the 
program begins to function, adminis- 
trative details are straightened out and 
facilities are improved it can be ex- 
panded to include others. Ideally, it 
should include students well down in 
grade school. Perhaps a school never 
will be able to finance a full program 
as we would like it. It can make a 
beginning, open up the field, show 
what the possibilities are and exhibit 
an interest. Then public education 


will be justified in requesting assist- 
ance in attempting a complete pro- 
gram that will aim at graduating 
classes with ninety and higher per cent 
of the boys and girls physically perfect 
instead of approximately fifty as at 
present. 





Annual Bibliography on 
Curriculum Making, 1942’ 


By J. MURRAY LEE, State College of Washington, 
Chairman; O. |. FREDERICK, Western Michigan College; 
and HUGH B. WOOD, United States Naval Reserve 


HIS BIBLIOGRAPHY INCLUDES the 

most important entries dealing 
with the curriculum of the elementary 
and secondary schools, according to 
the judgment of the committee. 

The committee has tried to select 
those references dealing quite directly 
with curriculum procedures and prac- 
tice. There was considerable related 
background material and related meth- 
ods material with which every student 
of curriculum can be familiar, but 
these have been excluded. General 
curriculum guidance and pamphlet 
material published by state depart- 


ments and laboratories have generally 
been omitted, for these are difficult to 


obtain. Much of this material is 


listed in the society’s list of outstand- 
ing courses of study. 

This bibliography differs from the 
two preceding ones” in an increased 
number of items included. It was 
essential to include the number of ex- 
cellent articles dealing with the direc- 
tion of the curriculum to aid in win- 
ning the war and peace. It also seemed 
advisable to recognize the articles 
which would have been included dur- 
ing peacetime. 

Certain emphases characterize the 
publications of 1942. There have been 
many excellent pronouncements by 


1The authors of this bibliography comprise the 
Committee on Bibliography of the Society for 
Curriculum Study. They were assisted by Ber- 
nice S. Skeen, formerly of State College of 
Washington, at present Davenport, Oregon. 
Hugh B. Wood is on leave from the University 
of Oregon. 

2May, 1941, and May, 1942, issues of the Cur- 


riculum Journal. 


national associations within the edu- 
cational field of great value in guiding 
the curriculum during the war. 

The secondary curriculum is clearly 
in the limelight. The National As- 
sociation of Secondary School Princi- 
pals is to be commended for the help- 


ful material they have published dur- 
ing the past year. 

The starred (*) items constitute a 
recommended bibliography on the ad- 


justment of the curriculum to the war 
effort. 


RESEARCH SUMMARIES AND STUDIES 


Brittain, Frances J., and Fitzgerald, James A. 
“The Vocabulary and Spelling Errors of 
Second-Grade Children’s Themes.” Elemen- 
tary English Review, 19: 43-50, February, 
1942. A study of approximately 200 themes 
from each of eighteen second-grade groups. 
Reports the frequency of use and frequency 
of error of 810 second-grade words. 

Doane, Donald C. The Needs of Youth, An 
Evaluation for Curriculum Purposes. New 
York: Teachers College, Contributions to 
Education 848. 1942. 150 p. An excel- 
lent summary of statements of youth needs 
with a comprehensive questionnaire study 
dealing with what high school students wish 
to know. 

“General Aspects of Instruction: Learning, 
Teaching, and the Curriculum.” Review 
of Educational Research, Vol. 12: 259-355, 
June, 1942. The entire issue. An excellent 
issue with chapters of special interest to the 
curricular worker on “The Curriculum, a 
general View, Organization of the Curric- 
ulum, Methods of Teaching, Radio and Rec- 
ords, Library and Visual Aids.” 

Hunter, George W., and Spore, Leroy. ‘“‘Sci- 
ence Sequence and Enrollments in Secondary 
Schools of the United States.” Science Edu- 
cation, 26: 66-77, February, 1942. Pre- 
sents and discusses data for grades seven 
through twelve and for the different regions 
of the United States. 
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Lee, J. Murray; Wood, Hugh B.; and Fred- 
erick, O. I. “Annual Bibliography on Cur- 
riculum Making, 1941.” Curriculum Jour- 
nal, 13: 211-214, May, 1942. Last year’s 
bibliography comparable to the present one. 

Leonard, J. Paul, and Eurich, Alvin C. (Edi- 
tors). An Evaluation of Modern Education, 
Society for Curriculum Study. New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Co. 1942. 300 p. 
A comprehensive summary of the evidence 
contrasting traditional with modern educa- 
tion. 

Morrison, J. Cayce. The Activity Program. 
Albany: New York State Department of 
Education. 1941. The most comprehensive 
evaluation of the activity program available. 
Through an error this reference was omitted 
from last year’s bibliography. 

Smith, Henry L., and Eaton, Merrill T. An 
Analysis of Arithmetic Textbooks (First 
Period—1790-1820). Bulletin of Educa- 
tion, Indiana University. Vol. XVIII, No. 
1. Bloomington, Indiana: Bureau of Co- 
operative Research and Field Service, Indiana 
University. 156 p. 1942. Useful for com- 
parative study of arithmetic texts. 

Smith, Dora V. ‘The Present Status of Read- 
ing in Secondary Schools.” The English 
Journal, 31: 274-283, April, 1942. A gen- 
eral overview with a short selected bibliog- 
raphy. 

Stevenson, Ailsie M., and Walker, Pauline S. 
“Consumer Education in the Home Econom- 
ics Curriculum.” School Review, 50: 584- 
586, October, 1942. A study of home eco- 
nomics texts and courses to determine the 
type of consumer material included. 

Toll, Lewis R. ‘Survey Studies in Business 
Education.” National Business Education 
Quarterly, 10: 31-34, May, 1942. A sum- 
mary of surveys made in business education 
which are useful for curriculum develop- 
ment. 

Willey, Roy De Verl. ‘Arithmetic Processes 
Needed by Children.” Elementary School 
Journal, 42: 524-527, March, 1942. An 
analysis of 2,484 arithmetic problems arising 
in the life of elementary school children. 

Wise, Harold E. “A Determination of the 
Relative Importance of Principles of Phys- 
ical Science for General Education II.” 
Science Education, 26: 8-12, January, 1942. 
Based on a dissertation concerned with the 
evaluation of 246 principles of physical 
science. Discusses procedure, presents a 
sampling of applications of principles, and 
lists the twenty principles receiving the 
highest ratings. 

Wittich, Walter A. “Citizens Help Build 

Consumer Mathematics.” Curriculum Jour- 

nal, 13: 181-182, April, 1942. A list of 

mathematical items suggested as needed by 
twenty-two business organizations, labor 
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union educational advisers, and personnel 
managers. 


WaR AND THE CURRICULUM 
*Brown, William B. ‘Next Steps in Curricu- 
lum Improvement.” California Journal of 
Secondary Education, 17: 135-137, March, 
1942. A sane and concerned view of cur- 
riculum changes developing from the war. 
*Douglass, Harl. ‘The Schools and the Na- 
tional Welfare.” School and Society, 55: 
513-516, May 9, 1942. A must for plan- 
ning for needed changes in the school pro- 


gram. Considers problems of tomorrow 
which will have to be solved. 
*“Education for War and Peace.” Progressive 


Education, 19: 300-342, October, 1942. A 
valuable symposium for the topic indicated. 

*Hooker, Ethel C., and Shull, Claire L. “Cur- 
riculum Workers Attack the Technical Sub- 
jects Within the Program of Civilian De- 
fense.” Baltimore Bulletin of Education, 
19: 127-128, February-March, 1942. An 
interesting description of the organization of 
the curriculum for civilian defense. 

*“Is This the Time to Dream a Dream?” 
Progressive Education, 19: 243-269, May, 
1942. Dreams for tomorrow. One _ has 
the impression that more dreams are needed 
in a world concerned only with war. 

*Melby, Ernest O. “The Responsibility of 
Education in Wartime.” Frontiers of De- 
mocracy, 8: 176-177, March 15, 1942. A 
must for your faculty considering the place 
of education in a world at war. 

*Parker, Elsie V. ‘British Schools in the 
War.” The Education Digest, 7: 43-45, 
May, 1942. England shows “that education 
cannot be divorced from the war effort it- 
self.” Responsible for recent decisions not 
to disturb further the teaching staffs of the 
schools “to ease . . . extraneous duties.” 

*Russell, William F. ‘Postwar Education.” 
Teachers College Record, 43: 521-531, 
April, 1942. A must if you or your faculty 
is considering tomorrow. 

*Sears, Jesse B. ‘Educational Planning and 
the Present Emergency.” Educational Ad- 
ministration and Supervision, 28: 161-178, 
March, 1942. A valuable article on the 
school’s adaptation to war needs. 

*Smith, B. O. “The War and the Educational 
Program.” Curriculum Journal, 13: 113- 
116, March, 1942. An overview of prob- 
lems facing the school curriculum due to 
the war. 

*Studebaker, John W. “Vocational Guidance 
in Wartime.” Occupations, 20: 487-492, 
April, 1942. A comprehensive overview of 
the vocational guidance problem. 

*U. S. Office of Education. Education for 
Victory, March 3, 1942, to date. All issues 
are recommended as necessary for schools 
adapting their programs to the war effort. 
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sonnel CurRICULUM ProcEDURES AND PRACTICES Heffernan, Helen. ‘Learning the Democratic 


Way of Living in the Classroom.” National 
Elementary Principal Bulletin, 21: 136-144, 
April, 1942. Actual suggestions for im- 
proving democratic practice in the elemen- 
“Curriculum Patterns and Administrative Pro- try classroom. 

cedures in Curriculum Organization.” Cal- Herrick, Virgil E. ‘‘Obstacles to Teacher- 

ifornia Journal of Secondary Education, 17: Pupil Planning in the Elementary School.” 
war. 205-234, April, 1942. An important sympo- Elementary School Journal, 53: 33-40, Sep- 
ie Na- sium represented by a number of outstand- tember, 1942. Helpful to teachers who are 
y, 55: ing secondary schools in California. In trying to utilize pupil planning. 
' plan- most cases these are developments over at Leonard, E. M., and others. Child at Home 
1 pro- least an eight-year period. and School. New York: American Book 
nn Diederich, Paul B. ‘How to Run Away from Co. 1942. 850 p. Chapters dealing with 
an Educational Problem.” Progressive Edu- various fields in the elementary school. 
cation, 19: 167-168, March, 1942. The Munyan, Viola. “Homemaking in an Elemen- 
best list of twenty-five reasons why the cur- tary School.” Practical Home Economics, 
- riculum cannot be improved or any other 20: 252-255, July-August, 1942. A study 
Cur- educational change made that I have seen. of home conditions and interests of elemen- 
I Sub- It probably doesn’t belong here, but I tary school girls yielded a series of excellent 
n De- liked it. concrete suggestions for the homemaking 
cation, Gould, Arthur. “Curriculum Organization in program. 

_ An Los Angeles.” California Journal of Sec- N. E. A. Department of Elementary School 
‘ion of ondary Education, 17: 267-270, May, 1942. Principals. ‘In-Service Growth of School 
A list of specific adjustments of the high Personnel.” Twenty-First Yearbook, Na- 
school programs to meet war problems. tional Elementary Principal, 21: 229-576, 
May, Merideth, George H., and Lembke, Glenn. L. July, 1942. Contains many excellent proce- 
ie has “The Curriculum Pattern in Pasadena dures for curriculum development in the 
needed Schools.” California Journal of Secondary elementary school. 
Education, 17: 293-296, May, 1942. Val- 
ity of uable for showing how the program of gen- SECONDARY 
f De- eral education is followed in the 6-4-4 plan. Aikin, W. M. Story of the Eight-Year Study. 
2. A Peters, Charles C. The Curriculum of Demo- New York: Harper and Brothers. 1942. 
» place cratic Education. New York: McGraw 157 p. An overview of the Eight-Year 
Hill. 1942. 367 p. Part I is largely a Study. 
philosophical approach, Part II contains brief Belting, P. E., and Belting, N. M. Modern 
descriptions of socialized procedures, and High School Curriculum. Campaign, IIli- 
¢ Part III rating scales of social competency. nois: Garrand Press. 1942. 276 p. Con- 
ort it- Willey, Roy DeVerl. ‘Functional Arithmetic, tains chapters on various subject fields. II- 
as not 1893-1940; a review of Typical Theoretical lustrations largely from Illinois. 
of the Discussion and the Theory to Which It ‘Bulletin of the National Association of Sec- 
s.” Has Led.” Journal of Educational Psy- ondary School Principals. ‘Secondary Edu- 
ition.” chology, 33: 105-117, February, 1942. Val- cation and the War.” 26: 1-245, October, 
1-531, uable for curriculum committee. Obtain an 1942. “Wartime Consumer Education.” 
aculty overview of the working in arithmetic to see 26: 1-128, November, 1942. ‘Wartime 
the development of the last fifty years. Practices in Secondary Education.” 26: 
1-128, December, 1942. These three bul- 
letins are essential material for a high school 
1-178, Caswell, H. L. Education in the Elementary attempting to adapt its program to the war 
n the School. New York: American Book Co. effort. 

; 1942. 321 p. Discussion of principles gov- General Education in the American High 
tional erning elementary education. School. North Central Association of Col- 

113- Gavian, R. M. W. Education for Economic leges and Secondary Schools. Commission 
prob- Competence in Grades I to VI (Thesis). on Curricula of Secondary Schools and in- 
lue to Contributions to Education, No. 854. New stitutions of higher education. Chicago: 
: York: Teachers College. 1942. 190 p. Scott, Foresman and Co. 1942. 320 p. 
idance Provides a wealth of suggestions for improv- An excellent discussion of the high school 
7-492, ing objectives, activities, and economic ma- program evolving before the war necessi- 
ew of terial covered in the elementary school. tated adjustments. 

Hanna, Paul R. “Capitalizing Educational Giles, H. H.; McCutcheon, S. P.; and Zichiel, 

m for Resources of the Community.” National A. N. Explaining the Curriculum. New 
issues Elementary Principal Bulletin, 21: 162-166, York: Harper and Bros. 1942. 362 p. 
chools April, 1942. Stresses values of studying the The story of the development of the curric- 
ort. community. ulum in the “thirty schools.” 


(The 1942 issues of the CurricuLuM JourR- 
NAL should be carefully studied for additional 

irricu- material.) 
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“Implications of the Eight-Year Study for 
California Secondary Schools.” California 
Journal of Secondary Education, 17: 138- 
166, March, 1942. A comprehensive dis- 
cussion of the implications of the Eight- 
Year Study. 

*Jessen, Carl A., and others. “The Best Kind 
of High School Training for Military Serv- 
ice.” Education for Victory, 1: 3-4, April 
15, 1942. Also found in National Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals Bulletin, 
26: 5-8, May, 1942, and Educational Di- 
gest, 8: 1-4, September, 1942. The War- 
time Commission’s report on the war pro- 
gram of the secondary schools. 

*Karelsen, Frank E., Jr. “Do We Want Mili- 
tary Training in the High Schools.” Fron- 
tiers of Democracy, 8: 200-202, April 15, 
1942. If your legislature is still considering 
compulsory military training, arguments 
from this article should be circulated. 
Mackenzie, G. N. ‘How North Central Asso- 
ciation High Schools Meet the Needs of 
Their Students.” North Central Association 
Quarterly, 16: 424-9, April, 1942. A ques- 
tionnaire study of practices of schools in re- 
organizing the curriculum to meet pupil 
needs. 

Pierce, Paul R. Developing a High School 
Curriculum. New York: American Book 
Co. 1942. 367 p. The case study of the 
development of the curriculum in the Wells 
High School of Chicago from its beginning. 
Valuable for adaption to underprivileged 
community. 

*Rapp, Oliver L. “Gearing the Secondary 
School into the War Effort.” The American 
School Board Journal, 104: 13-14, May, 
1942. Captain Rapp outlines eight impor- 
tant curriculum priorities. 

*Reavis, W. C. “What the Secondary Schools 
Are Doing to Help Win the War.” The 
School Review, 50: 241-255, April, 1942. 
Indications from actual practice of what is 
being done in secondary schools to adjust to 
the war. 

*Reeves, Floyd W. “What Kind of Secondary 
Education Tomorrow?” Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals, 26: 98-107, March, 1942. Considers 
such matters as the scope of secondary edu- 
cation, need for training in reading in sec- 
ondary schools, necessity for work experi- 
ence, youth and the future, need for more 
attention to the social sciences, health and 
personal adjustment, recreation, and the re- 
lation between secondary education and mili- 
tary training. 

*Seyfert, Warren C. “Planning for Secondary 
Education.” The Journal of Educational 
Sociology, 15: 546-553, May, 1942. A 
thoughtful analysis of some of the broad 
problems of secondary education in a post- 
war period. 





Smith, E. R., and others. 
Recording Student Progress. 
Harper and Bros. 1942. 
tion of the evaluation techniques developed 
in the Eight-Year Study. 

*“The High School Teacher and the War 
Emergency.” Teachers College Record, 43: 


*U. S. Office of Education. 


Anderson, Howard R. 


*Betz, William. 


Broom, M. E., and others. 


*Brown, Claude H. 


*Dewey, Charles S. 
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Appraising and 
New York: 
550 p. Descrip- 


429-467, March, 1942. Brief statements 
from committees concerned with the various 


subject fields. 


High School 
Victory Corps. Victory Corps Series, Pam- 
phlet No. 1. Physical Fitness Through Phys- 
ical Education for the Victory Corps. Pam- 
phlet No. 2. Washington, D. C.: Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 1942. These first 
two pamphlets describing the Victory Corps 
will probably affect the high school cur- 
riculum more than any other items pub- 
lished this year. 


Wrinkle, W. L., and Gilchrist, R. S. Second- 


ary Education for American Democracy. 
New York: Farrar and Rinehart. 1942. 


554 p. General but contains good material 
on innovations. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO SUBJECT FIELDs 


(Editor). Teaching 
Critical Thinking in the Social Studies. 
Washington, D. C.: National Council for 
the Social Studies. 1942. 175 p. Contains 
many valuable suggestions and illustrations 
for the classroom teacher. 


“Basic Aims for English Instruction in Amer- 


ican Schools.” The English Journal, 31: 
40-55, January, 1942. A discussion of 
twelve basic aims by the “Basic Aims” 
committee of the National Council of 
Teachers of English. 

“The Necessary Redirection 
of Mathematics Including Its Relation to 
National Defense.” The Mathematics Teach- 
er, 35: 147-160, April, 1942. A compre- 
hensive argument for the ‘mathematical 
categories to life situations” approach rather 
than the reverse. 

Effective Reading 
Instruction. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co. 1942. 482 p. A comprehensive treat- 
ment of reading. 

“Teaching Mathematics 
in a Warring World and Afterwards.” 
Educational Administration and Supervision, 
18: 258-273, April, 1942. A sensible inter- 
pretation of much of the current discussion 
concerning mathematics and the war. 

“The Wartime Contri- 
butions of Industrial Arts in General Sec- 
ondary Education.” The American School 


Board Journal, 105: 13-15, July, 1942. A 
helpful summary of place of industrial arts 
in the war. 
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*“English Instruction and the War.” The 
English Journal, 31: 87-109, February, 1942. 
Report of the Planning Commission of the 
National Council of Teachers of English. 
Helpful and valuable. 

*Gladfelter, M. E. “How Can Social Status 
Teachers Best Serve in the Emergency.” 
The Social Studies, 33: 164-166, April, 
1942. The topic is discussed by a vice-pres- 
ident of a university, a manager of welfare 
in a shipyard, and a manager of a civil 
service district. 

Gray, William S. “Education of the Gifted 
Child: with Special Reference to Reading.” 
Elementary School Journal, 42: 736-744, 
June, 1942. Suggests certain specific adjust- 
ments in the reading programs of the gifted. 

Hatley, Selma, and Pierce, Paul R. “A Core 
Socio-Business Course for the Ninth Year.” 
The School Review, 50: 347-355, May, 
1942. Detailed outline of a course combin- 
ing social status and elementary business 
training. 

Heil, Louis M. ‘Determining Objectives of 
Science Instruction for General Education.” 
The Educational Record, 23: 94-105, Jan- 
uary, 1942. A most helpful article to 
school systems working on the improvement 
of their science programs. 

Hunt, Erling M. “More American History?” 


Social Education, 6: 250-252, October, 1942. 


Hunt’s most effective answer to Professor 
Nevins demands for legislated requirements 
for American history teaching. 

Judd, Charles H. ‘A Complete Program of 
Social Studies.” Elementary School Journal, 
42: 498-509, March, 1942. Judd’s outline 
of a social studies program. 

Kadushin, I. ‘Mathematics in Present-Day 
Industry.” Mathematics Teacher, 35: 260- 
264, October, 1942. Valuable for his stress 
on need of students seeing applications. 

Kaulfers, Walter V.; Kefauver, Grayson N.; 
and Roberts, Holland D. Foreign Lan- 
guages and Culture in American Education. 
New York: McGraw Hill. 1942. 405 p. 
Especially valuable and timely for teachers 
of the foreign languages. 

“Mathematics Teachers’ Views on Certain Is- 
sues in the Teaching of Mathematics.” 
Teachers College Record, 43: 658-661, May, 
1942. Identifies twelve issues in the teach- 
ing of mathematics and the opinions of 
mathematics teachers toward these issues. 

* National Council for the Social Studies. ‘The 
Social Studies Mobilize for Victory.” Social 
Education, 7: 3-10, January, 1943. An 
authoritative statement of wartime policy 
adopted by the National Council. Should 
be read by every administrator and social 
studies teacher. 
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National Council of Teachers of Mathematics. 
A Sourcebook of Mathematical Applications. 
Seventeenth Yearbook. New York: Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 1942. 
291 p. Applications grouped under proc- 
esses involved in arithmetic, algebra, geom- 
etry, and trigonometry with an index of 
applications. Unusual value for the en- 
richment of daily work. 

Otis, Arthur $. ‘Mathematics and Science in 
Aeronautics.” Mathematics Teacher, 35: 
102-111, March, 1942. A helpful outline 
and discussion of the mathematics and sci- 
ence used in aeronautics. 

Pooley, Robert C. “One People, One Lan- 
guage.” The English Journal, 31: 110-120, 
February, 1942. If an English teacher feels 
he is not contributing to the war effort he 
should read this article. 

Rasche, William F. ‘Vitalizing Elementary 
and Secondary Education Through the Prac- 
tical Arts.” Industrial Arts and Vocational 
Education, 31: 233-235, June, 1942. Val- 
uable for the interpretation which the head 
of one of the country’s outstanding voca- 
tional schools brings to the topic. 

Renner, G. T. “Nature of Geographic Ideas.” 
Teachers College Record, 43: 597-610, May, 
1942. A most useful analysis of geographic 
concepts useful for both the elementary and 
secondary social studies program. 

Shattuck, Ethel L. “Family Life Training in 
the General Program.” California Journal 
of Secondary Education, 17: 85-88, Feb- 
ruary, 1942. A good overview of content 
to be included in a curriculum of family 
life training. 

*Stephan, A. Stephen, and Wigen, Ray A. 
“Industrial Arts and National Defense.” 
School and Society, 55: 450-452, April 18, 
1942. An overview of the value of indus- 
trial arts in the school program which is 
adjusting to war. 

Webb, Hanor A. (Editor). “Science Num- 
ber.” Education, 62: 260-308, January, 
1942. A series of articles dealing with the 
activities and findings of the National Com- 
mittee on Science Teaching. 

Wilson, Howard E. ‘Asiatic Studies in Amer- 
ican Schools.” Asia and the Americas, 11: 
654-657, November, 1942. An important 
article showing neglect of Asiatic studies 
and developing four functions of the school 
for educating citizens in this field. 

Wrightstone, J. W., and Campbell, D. S. So- 
cial Studies and the American Way of Life. 
Evanston, Illinois: Row Peterson. 1942. 
292 p. A comprehensive discussion of so- 
cial studies, stresses the Unitext series. 









IMPROVEMENT OF INSTRUCTION 
IN THE WARTIME EMERGENCY 

By Bert R. Smith, Western Ken- 

tucky State Teachers College 

URING THE SCHOOL year of 1941- 

42 Superintendent H. W. Wilkey, 
his attendance officer, and five of the 
eight principals of the large consoli- 
dated schools of Hopkins County were 
enrolled in the graduate school of 
Western Kentucky State Teachers Col- 
lege for part-time work in Saturday 
classes. This administrative group 
and other superintendents, principals, 
teachers, and a college publicity di- 
rector were enrolled in a curriculum 
workshop in which each one worked 
on his local problems. Soon the Hop- 
kins County group sensed some prob- 
lems in the improvement of instruc- 
tion through participation in a cur- 
riculum revision program for the Hop- 
kins County schools. 

Before the end of the year this small 
group of the administrative staff had 
sensitized the entire teaching corps of 
Hopkins County to the real problems 
in improving instruction arising out 
of the wartime emergency. After 
much investigation and planning, it 
was decided that a problem course of 
graduate instruction and an extension 
course for the undergraduates could be 
offered to the teachers of Hopkins 
County by Western Kentucky State 
Teachers College. 

Led by their superintendent, the 
administrative staff and teachers spon- 
sored a county-wide plan of improve- 





These Articles Are 
Short and to the Point 
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ment of instruction through partici- 
pation in a curriculum revision pro- 
gram during the school year of 1942- 
43 in order to gear the schools to the 
war effort. The problems selected for 
the work were organized around the 
following points: 

1. A Community Analysis. Believ- 
ing that the school serves its com- 
munity most effectively when it is 
administered in such a way as to meet 
the welfare of society on the one hand 
and the growth and development of 
the child on the other hand, the en- 
tire staff made a community analysis 
covering each elementary and high 
school child and each home represented 
by these children. The data were 
collected, tabulated, graphed, and in- 
terpreted with some of the curriculum 
implications. Many significant im- 
provements were made in the social 
sciences, industrial arts, home econom- 
ics, agriculture, music, sciences, read- 
ing, language, and all other areas to 
meet the needs found in the commu- 
nity analysis. A common effort has 
been the revision of the program to 
include the High School Victory Corps 
organized in each of the eight large 
consolidated schools. 

2. Mental and Achievement Test- 
ing. A mental and achievement test- 
ing program for all the children of the 
county was inaugurated and carried to 
completion. The tests were given, 
scored, tabulated, graphed, and inter- 
preted under the direction of the prin- 
cipals of the eight zones which they 


ariein 
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supervised. Here again the curricu- 
lum implications were noted and many 
changes were made in the teaching- 
learning situations to care for the needs 
of each individual child. 

3. Age-Grade and Grade-Progress 
Distribution. Age-grade and grade- 
progress data were secured for each 
school and for the county as a whole. 
The number and percentage of chil- 
dren in the normal, accelerated, retard- 
ed, underage, and overage groups were 
studied. Each teacher and each school 
attempted to find the cause which 
brought about some of the conditions 
revealed by the survey, the mental 
tests, the achievement tests, and the 
progress made in school by each child. 
Again the teaching-learning situations 
and the curriculum implications were 
studied and adjustments were made to 
meet the needs of the children. 

4. Individual Child Study. From 
the data gathered by the community 
survey, the mental and achievement 
tests, age-grade and _ grade-progress 
tables, and many individual confer- 
ences an individual child study was 
made covering the physical, mental, 
moral, social, educational, vocational, 
and avocational conditions and needs. 
This study was completed prior to 
promotion at the end of the first term. 
All of these data were filed with the 
permanent records as an aid to the fu- 
ture guidance program for each indi- 
vidual child. 

The following groups of committees 
were organized: administration, pro- 
duction, installation, evaluation, and 
editing. Each group had its purposes, 
responsible and advisory agents, mem- 
bers, and subcommittees carefully and 
completely organized. The work was 
carried on through these committees 
working on the common goal of adapt- 
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ing the school work to the wartime 
emergency. 

Each member of the production 
committee is continuing his individual 
problems in his course of study. He 
is also working with his subcommit- 
tees on the courses for each area. Each 
one is producing, developing, and 
teaching one or more of the units 
which were mentioned in his course of 
study. As the program moves forward 
more courses with units are to be 
produced, installed, and evaluated by 
all concerned. 

The survey has been completed. The 
testing program will be followed up 
before the term ends with other forms 
of the achievement tests in order to 
evaluate some of the changes in the 
children. The age-grade and grade- 
progress status will be checked again 
at the close of the year in order to 
measure the progress made. The guid- 
ance scheme based on all data found 
will be used in remedial work. But 
the greatest gains have been made in 
the curriculum revision program which 
will continue to produce courses of 
study with unit teaching in the county 
as a whole. 


ESSENTIALS OF A SOCIAL 
EDUCATION PROGRAM 


By W. L. Van Loan and Mildred Wil- 
liams, Vanport City Public Schools 


HE PURPOSE of a social education 
‘a is the development of the 
characteristics of behavior essential for 
effective citizenship in a democracy. 
In order to determine the minimum 
essentials of such a program it is nec- 
essary to analyze our American ideal 
of democracy to determine what val- 
ues are paramount, to consider what 
types of behavior are necessary to 
achieve these values, and what kind of 
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education will develop these types of 
behavior. 

Foremost among American demo- 
cratic values are respect for the indi- 
vidual, faith in the intelligence of the 
common man to solve social problems, 
belief in the efficacy of cooperative ac- 
tion, and the right of all to equal op- 
portunity in the social, economic, and 
political aspects of life. The only way 
in which these values can be achieved 
is through the creative work of indi- 
viduals. Individuals must behave in 
certain ways in order to bring about 
desired changes in our culture. The 
objective of social education is to de- 
velop the types of behavior that will 
bring about these changes. 

The task of social education is to 
nelp each pupil get a clear insight into 
our evolving culture, understand con- 
temporary life, build a framework of 
democratic values, and develop his in- 
dividual potentialities to the fullest. 
Minimum essentials of a social educa- 
tion program include those experiences 
which are needed to accomplish this 
task. 

History and literature provide great 
resources for developing an under- 
standing of contemporary life and of 
our evolving culture, so history and 
literature are minimum essentials of 
a social education program. From the 
whole field of history and literature 
careful selection of what is to be taught 
must be made. This selection should 
be based on both the maturity of the 
pupil and the contribution a certain 
selection of literature or a period of 
history makes toward an understand- 
ing of contemporary life or our evolv- 
ing culture. Current literature and 
current events have an important con- 
tribution to make and should be in- 
cluded among minimum essentials. 
Much of the social education pro- 
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gram must be devoted to the develop- 
ment of the basic skills essential for 
effective citizenship in a democracy. 
Reading skills should be developed to 
the greatest possible extent for each 
individual pupil. In addition to help 
in developing skill in reading each’ 
pupil needs guidance in the selection of 
reading material in order that he may 
read widely in many different areas, 
In this radio age skill in listening is 
essential. The social education pro- 
gram can develop ability to listen by 
providing listening activities and by 
teaching pupils how to listen and some 
devices, such as note-taking and dis- 
cussion, for remembering what is read. 
Much information is presented to us in 
graphic form—charts, graphs, tables, 
maps, and pictures of various types. 
Skill in interpreting these types of data 
is essential for effective citizenship and 
activities which will develop such skill 
are an essential part of a social educa- 
tion program. 

An effective citizen needs to express 
his ideas clearly in both written and 
oral form. Drill in the fundamentals 
of written and oral expression is a 
basic part of a social education pro- 
gram. Pupils must be able to write 
legibly, spell common words correctly, 
punctuate and capitalize according to 
accepted standards, and know the fun- 
damentals of grammar necessary for 
correct usage. A social education class 
must provide not only the necessary 
instruction and drill in the funda- 
mentals of written and oral expression, 
but also unlimited opportunity for 
practice in connection with subjects 
which are of vital interest to pupils 
and about which they have ideas to 
express. 

Skill in reading, listening, and inter- 
preting data by themselves do not nec- 
essarily make for intelligent, effective 
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citizenship. Critical thinking and the 
drawing of sound generalizations from 
valid data are also essential. These 
are skills which can be developed by 
intelligent direction and practice. The 
study of controversial issues and the 
inclusion of conflicting points of view 
in reading materials, accompanied by 
an analysis of the source of such ma- 
terials and their probable degree of 
reliability are excellent means of de- 
veloping critical thinking. An analy- 
sis of the facts upon which generaliza- 
tions are based helps pupils distinguish 
between valid and invalid data and un- 
derstand the difference between sound 
and fallacious generalizations. The use 
of the problems approach as a teaching 
technique places primary emphasis 
upon the development of critical 
thinking and the ability to evaluate 
data and draw sound generalizations. 

In order to make satisfactory per- 
sonal adjustments boys and girls need 
to develop more effective relationships 
in the home with fellow students and 
with adults outside of the home. They 
need to develop a wide variety of in- 
terests, an understanding of them- 
selves, and competence in social par- 
ticipation. So among the minimum 
essentials of social education are con- 
tent which will develop an understand- 
ing of family life and the problems of 
family relationships with fellow stu- 
dents, flexibility that will allow for 
experiences in many types of activities, 
learning situations that stimulate the 
development of interests, and class- 
room practices which give pupils an 
opportunity to plan and work to- 
gether. 

The ability to be economically ef- 
ficient depends upon many factors. 
Among these are assurance of ade- 
quacy in economic achievement, a wise 
vocational choice and preparation for 
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that vocation, ability to select goods 
and services wisely, and ability to par- 
ticipate effectively in the solution of 
economic problems. Social education 
classes can develop assurance of eco- 
nomic adequacy by providing oppor- 
tunities for pupils to participate in 
community affairs, plan activities and 
carry them out cooperatively, con- 
tribute to the solution of community 
problems, and to have actual work 
experiences either in the school or com- 
munity. Social education should pro- 
vide occupational guidance that will 
make pupils aware of the occupational 
opportunities in their community, their 
own interests, abilities, and potentiali- 
ties, and enable them to select voca- 
tional areas in which they can best use 
their abilities. At the same time it is 
the duty of a social education pro- 
gram to develop mastery of the essen- 
tial general skills of reading, writing, 
speaking, and use of numbers, and to 
give pupils an understanding of the 
general patterns of American economic 
life. 

Consumer education is an essential 
part of social education. Pupils need 
an understanding of production and 
distribution, of how to balance expend- 
itures with income, of how to check 
the quality of merchandise, of how to 
detect false claims in advertising, and 
of how to use goods wisely. In order 
to participate effectively in the solu- 
tion of economic problems, pupils need 
to know how our present economy has 
developed and understand labor organi- 
zations and their place in American 
economic life as well as to be sensitive 
to economic problems and desire to 
help solve them. The development of 
these understandings and attitudes is 
the task of social education. 

The major objective of social educa- 
tion is the development of a never- 
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wavering belief in democracy and of 
those attitudes which are essential for 
the preservation and development of 
democratic life. An understanding of 
our heritage of freedom is funda- 
mental. Social education must present 
the story of man’s life struggle for de- 
mocracy in the most stirring, inspiring 
way possible. It must go beyond this 
and develop attitudes essential for the 
achievement of democratic values. 
Basic among these is social sensitivity, 
which enables those who possess it to 
enter sympathetically into the lives 
of others, make the problems of others 
theirs, and consider all problems and 
plans for action upon the basis of the 
human values involved. Other atti- 


tudes which must be developed to in- 
sure democratic group living are co- 
operativeness, tolerance, respect for 
basic civil liberties, and respect for 
leadership and authority. The develop- 
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ment of these attitudes is probably 
more dependent upon teaching tech- 
niques than upon content. Carefully 
selected motion pictures, field trips, 
participation in community life, study 
and discussion of current problems, a 
democratic classroom atmosphere and 
organization, and participation in stu- 
dent government are teaching devices 
which do much toward developing 
democratic values. 

The minimum essentials of a social 
education program are many. Stated 
briefly they include everything neces- 
sary to meet the needs of boys and 
girls as they grow into effective citi- 
zens in our democracy. In spite of 
this great breadth, what is included 
in a social education program cannot 
be left to chance. The whole program 
must be planned with these essentials 
in mind and content and procedure 
organized so that all are included. 





Critical Abstracts of 
Curriculum Research 
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De Francesco, ITaLto L.—An Evalua- 
tion of Curricula for the Prepara- 
tion of Teachers of Art. New York 
University. 1943. 286 p. Un- 
published Thesis, Doctor of Educa- 
tion. 

The author made an analysis of cur- 
rent preparation of teachers and super- 
visors of art in thirty eastern institu- 
tions granting degrees in this field. 
The criteria used in evaluating these 
programs were derived from (1) cur- 
rent aims of art education and of 
general education, (2) expert opinion, 
(3) the judgment of art teachers in 
service, (4) non-teaching activities 
expected of art teachers, and (5) na- 
tional surveys of teacher preparation. 

Present curricula are found lacking 
in the kind of pattern which would 
insure integrated teacher personality. 
Owing to overemphasis on technical 
preparation, they fail to provide ade- 
quately for other equally important 
areas and for election even within the 
field of specialization. No differentia- 
tion in training is evident for special 
types of service such as supervision. 
Varying requirements in all areas ap- 
pear to be the rule rather than the 
exception. 

In the proposed curriculum personal, 
vocational, and educational guidance 
is a constant feature not ending with 
graduation, but extended into a year 
of responsible teaching with remunera- 
tion, leading to certification. Early 
emphasis on general education narrows 
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in favor of technical preparation, 
while academic electives offer an op- 
portunity to qualify for teaching at 
least one other subject. Observation 
of teaching, begun in the first year, 
widens into student teaching in the 
third year and is intensified in the 
fourth to provide better professional 
adjustment. Opportunities for per- 
sonal development in art increase in 
number and breadth with art electives 
suited to individual interests and to 
specific demands made on art teachers 
and supervisors. Areas of living con- 
stitute the core of the curriculum. 
This would seem, in the light of the 
critical study of existing practice, to 
be a definite departure from tradition. 

The author recognizes the need 


for harmonizing theory and practice, 
hence supplements his proposed design 
with a functional organization of the 


curriculum. In it he combines the 
myriad subjects that usually appear 
in courses of study into experience 
fields as follows: Art Foundations, In- 
dustrial Arts, Fine Arts, Graphic and 
Commercial Arts. 

Likewise, contemporary literature, 
contemporary social problems, contem- 
porary art, and contemporary educa- 
tional theory and method are studied 
concurrently even though in separate 
areas. Cocurricular activities run 
through all areas of preparation with 
seminars, special demonstrations, con- 
ferences, and workshop procedures act- 
ing as integrating media. 
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This study merits the attention of 
those concerned with the preparation 
of teachers and supervisors of art. 

ELIZABETH ADAMS Hurwitz 
State Teachers College 
Kutztown, Pennsylvania. 
% 
Stover, GEORGE FRANKLIN—Pre par- 
ing Teachers for Newer School Pro- 
grams. Bulletin, Volume 29, Num- 
ber 2. Troy, Alabama: Troy State 
Teachers College. October, 1942. 
157 p. Paper covers. $0.60. 


This doctoral dissertation is one of 
a series of research reports concerned 
with the reconstruction of teacher 
education at Troy State Teachers Col- 
lege in Alabama. This timely and 
extensive study involved the coopera- 
tion of many people and should be of 
genuine interest to teachers, super- 
visors, and administrators in elementary 
and secondary schools, and in teacher- 
educating institutions throughout the 
nation. 

The investigation describes the pro- 
grams of curriculum development 
sponsored by the Alabama State De- 
partment of Education from 1935 to 
1941 and by the Southern Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
from 1938 to 1941. The study for- 
mulates and organizes into major fac- 
tors of teaching competency the needs, 
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problems, and difficulties reported by 
many teachers, supervisors, and admin- 
istrators participating in these recent 
curriculum programs. Minutes of 
meetings, questionnaires, conferences, 
interviews, and school visitation were 
utilized in securing the information. 
Recommendations of recent reports of 
national curriculum organizations and 
related research studies are also careful- 
ly considered. The resulting more com- 
plete pattern of teaching competencies 
is suggested as a basis for organizing in 
teachers colleges a general and profes- 
sional education program better adopt- 
ed to prepare prospective and in-service 
teachers for the newer responsibilities 
in elementary and secondary schools. 

The problems and hence needed 
competencies of teachers are classified 
in the following nine major areas: 
community relationships, child growth 
and development, learning activities 
and materials, guiding educative activ- 
ities, the school environment, func- 
tional scholarship, personal-social ad- 
justment, whole-school planning, and 
educational philosophy. In the final 
chapter the cooperative development 
of courses and related experiences at 
Troy State Teachers College on the 
basis of the data of this investigation 
are described. 

O. I. FREDERICK 
Western Michigan College 
of Education 
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Reviews of Current Books 


TIREMAN, L. S., AND WATSON, MARY 
—La Comunidad: Report of the 
Nambe Community School. Albu- 
querque, New Mexico. University 
of New Mexico Press. 1943. 129 p. 
$2.00. 


The story of the Nambe, New Mex- 
ico, Community School is a humanized 
report of how the school may help to 
improve the life and institutions of a 
community, even though the people 
be tradition bound Spanish-Indian folk 
handicapped by culture and environ- 
ment. 

Touched by the poverty and ill- 
health prevailing in this 200-year-old 
rural village, a philanthropic couple 
enlisted the aid of the County Educa- 
tional Department, the University of 
New Mexico, and other public agencies 
in providing a school, which, while 
teaching the “three R’s,” would make 
its major objective service to its pa- 
trons. 

“A community school program does 
not spring full-grown from dreams, 
but evolves from years of patient and 
persevering toil.” Hence, a five-year 
cooperative program under a carefully 
selected staff. ‘The methods of doing 
anything spring from its purpose”; 
therefore, the Nambe staff took the 
problems and needs of the community 
as the chief source of its curriculum. 
These worked out in school and com- 
munity with the aid of texts, library, 
and apparatus, frequently produced 
improved environmental conditions 
and practices. From here the curric- 
ulum was extended to a study of na- 
tional and world problems. 

The traditional school curriculum, 


say the authors, is comparable to the 
Procrustean bed of a fabled robber 
who placed all captives in the bed. If 
the victim was too long, he was 
trimmed to fit; if too short, he was 
stretched until he filled the bed. 
Avoiding this, the Nambe curriculum 
was vital and flexible and stressed 
observation, reading, thinking, crea- 
tiveness, evaluation, and cooperation. 

One chapter is devoted to a person- 
alized, detailed description of a “bit” 
of work in each grade. This gives the 
reader a glimpse into the purpose and 
procedure of the school. ‘Evaluation 
is an integral part of any program,” 
and the chapter on evaluation is 
unique. A committee of eight prac- 
tical educators appraised the school in 
relation to its broad functions. Their 
judgment, in the main, commended 
the results, but they suggested that 
acquaintance with the natural world 
was overemphasized at the expense of 
social knowledge and that written ex- 
pression was probably underempha- 
sized. A critical analysis of the eval- 
uation by a member of the teaching 
staff follows. 

The report concludes that a school 
emphasizing community service may 
produce marked improvements in the 
life of both youth and adults and at 
the same time raise the standards of 
achievements in some traditional out- 
comes. 

The Nambe situation is very dif- 
ferent from that of the usual country 
or village community; however, the 
book indicates a growing interest in 
the social service function of the 
school, and contains many suggestions 
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that an alert leader can adopt and 
use in any community. 

E. E. STONECIPHER 
State Teachers College, 
Pittsburg, Kansas 
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Parker High School Serves Its People. 
Distributed by F. C. Jenkins, Di- 
rector, Southern Study, Wesley Hall, 


Vanderbilt University, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 1942. 82 p. Paper 
Covers. $0.25. 


This brief, attractively illustrated 
pamphlet was prepared by the faculty 
of the Parker District High School 
for the purpose of acquainting the 
patrons with the program. It presents 
in clear, simple, yet forceful language, 
the purposes, the curriculum, the 
methods, the guidance program, and 
the relationships of the school and 
community. 

As is to be expected, the pamphlet 
devotes much space to citizenship edu- 
cation. It presents interesting illus- 
trations of the work of student gov- 
ernment, and of the thoroughly busi- 
nesslike manner in which students par- 
ticipate in every phase of the life of 
the school. 

A second strong emphasis is on 
meeting the personal needs of students. 
The ingenious ways in which these 
needs are discovered are explained 
rather fully. In meeting these needs 
the school has not made the mistake 
of separating guidance and instruction, 
but rather builds its curriculum in 
such a way as to meet the needs 
through the total life of the school. 

The pamphlet provides abundant 
evidence too that a school may play 
a significant role in improving the life 
of the community provided it utilizes 
the organizations and agencies of the 
community in the appropriate manner. 
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The reader is bound to ask such 
questions as the following: Is the school 
so closely related to the immediate 
community as to neglect the wider is- 
sues that young people face—e. g., re- 
lationship between labor and capital, 
conflicts between science and religion, 
problems of race relations and the 
treatment of minority groups. Do the 
students intellectualize the concrete 
experiences which the school provides 
in such a way to build consistent and 
unified social outlooks on life? The 
answers to these questions could only 
be discovered by an intimate first- 
hand study of the program. 
Haro_p ALBERTY 

The Ohio State University 
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KELLER, FRANKLIN J., Chairman— 
Vocational Education. The Forty- 
Second Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education, 
Part I. Chicago: The Department 
of Education, the University of 
Chicago. 1943. 494 p. Cloth 
cover, $3.25. Paper cover, $2.50. 
“That every individual is entitled to 

both vocational and general education 

and that the two types of education 
are closely related, even interrelated,” 
is the theme and viewpoint of the 

Forty-Second Yearbook of the Na- 

tional Society for the Study of Edu- 

cation. Under the able editorship of 

Franklin J. Keller, Principal, Metro- 

politan Vocational High School, New 

York City, the yearbook committee 

has assembled from twenty-eight out- 

standing educators contributions deal- 
ing with the needs and purposes of 
vocational education, with its current 
problems, with types of vocational ed- 
ucation, types of programs and agen- 
cies, and with descriptions of voca- 
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tional programs in different educational 
institutions. 

Although the various chapters of 
the yearbook are of unusually even 
and high quality for a yearbook pre- 
pared by so many different contrib- 
utors, this reviewer found the follow- 
ing particularly challenging: Chapter 
I—Vocational Education for Ameri- 
can Life, by Franklin J. Keller; Chap- 
ter [IX—Financing Vocational Educa- 
tion, by Paul R. Mort; Chapter X— 
Legislative Commitments Affecting 
Vocational Education, by L. H. Den- 
nis; Chapter XV—Industrial Educa- 
tion, by Thomas H. Quigley; Chapter 
XXI—Vocational Education in Indus- 
try, by Russell J. Greenly. 

Since space will not permit extended 
comment upon the many other excel- 
lent contributions, let it be said that in 
no other single volume will the reader 
be likely to find so broad and discrimi- 
nating a discussion of vocational edu- 
cation in all of its aspects, at all levels, 
and by so competent a staff of edu- 
cators, most of whom have been inti- 
mately associated for many years with 
the problems about which they write. 


Ra. I. Gricssy 
United States Office of Education 
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LANDRETH, CATHERINE — Education 
of the Young Child. A Nursery 
School Manual. New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc. New York, 
1942. 279 p. $2.50. 


For a book that is labeled a ‘‘man- 
ual” and that really stays within the 
bounds of a handbook in size, this one 
covers a surprising amount of ground. 
In short, it touches upon every angle 
of the nursery school field from a 
brief history of the movement to hous- 
ing plans and problems of physical 
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care, administration, parent relations, 
teaching techniques, and the educa- 
tional functions of the nursery school. 
In addition, an ample appendix pre- 
sents book and equipment lists, notes 
on recent research findings, and exam- 
ples of record forms in use at the In- 
stitute of Child Welfare of the Uni- 
versity of California, where the author 
directs the nursery school. 

Yet for all its inclusiveness, it re- 
mains a book that is comfortable in 
the hand, kind to the eye, and easy to 
find one’s way about in. Numerous 


headings and brief paragraphs break 
up the pages and give the material 
something of an outline form that is 
convenient for reference purposes. 


And in spite of brevity and concise- 
ness there is a good deal of substance 
in these short paragraphs, to say noth- 
ing of a glint of wit and humor here 
and there, and a common sense point 
of view that beats around no bushes. 
It is refreshing to read, for example: 
“Lockers should be marked in such 
a way that children can recognize their 
own. The customary use of picture 
tags for this purpose often belittles the 
intelligence of children using them. 
Bright four-year-olds with a mental 
age of six years have no need to iden- 
tify their possessions by a bunch of 
carrots or a butterfly. Their names 
clearly printed on colored backgrounds 
serve this purpose more effectively and 
save staff members time in decoding a 
miscellany of fruit and floral offer- 
ings.” 

It is gratifying to find three chap- 
ters devoted to “Understanding the 
Facts of Human Life and the Nature 
of the Physical World”—an educa- 
tional aspect of the program that is 
apt to be entirely overlooked in many 
a nursery school. Teachers will find 
these chapters especially helpful with 
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their many concrete suggestions for 
trips and experiments. 

Numerous photographs and excerpts 
from very readable records illustrate 
the text and help to make this not 
only a useful manual for students, 
teachers, and parents, but an attrac- 
tive, convincing, and vivid presenta- 
tion of the nursery school and its func- 
tions today. 


Craupia LEwiIs 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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Vickery, WiLtLt1aM E., aND COLE, 
Stewart G.—Intercultural Educa- 
tion in American Schools. Proposed 
Objectives and Methods. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 49 East 


Thirty-Third Street. 1943. 214 p. 
$2.00. 


In the war for survival in which 
we are engaged today we find ourselves 
allied with nations and peoples, many 
of whom are members of races other 
than white. The Chinese and Indians 
are Cases in point. 

Public opinion in this country, while 
not without dissenting voice, favors 
equal status for these peoples both dur- 
ing the war and after. And yet, many 
who zealously advocate the status of 
equality for China and India are re- 
luctant or opposed to accord this status 
of equality to many minority groups 
who are de facto citizens of our own 
country either through birth or by the 
process of naturalization. 

This problem is not one of tempo- 
rary importance which will be solved 
in some way or other. Its dimensions 
will increase as time goes on unless 
we address ourselves to its solution 
with candor and intelligence. A step 
in this direction, and a significant one, 
has been taken in Intercultural Educa- 
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tion in American Schools, by William 
E. Vickery and his collaborator, Stew- 
art G. Cole. 

This is the first “textbook” on in- 
tercultural education in the field. It 
presents a sound philosophical back- 
ground derived from the democratic 
tradition and then comes to grips with 
the job of developing certain objectives 
and suggesting procedures for their 
implementation. The objectives and 
procedures suggested are exploratory in 
nature and the authors do not propose 
that they be followed with rigidity. 

Chapter Two, Towards Cultural De- 
mocracy, is, in the opinion of this re- 
viewer, one of the strongest. Here 
Mr. Vickery draws effectively on his- 
tory to develop the concept of cultural 
democracy. He says: ‘The theory of 
cultural democracy here proposed seeks 
to reach a working compromise (be- 
tween the assimilationists and the plu- 
ralists) modeled on American consti- 
tutional democracy. This theory first 
seeks to find and identify the loyalties, 
beliefs, and practices which are essen- 
tial to democratic living and on which 
national unity should be built. Sec- 
ondly, it recognizes the right of the 
dominant, majority group to require 
all minorities to conform to these es- 
sentials, discarding values and customs 
which are incongruent with them. At 
the same time cultural democracy in- 
sists that minority groups can legiti- 
mately perpetuate distinctive folkways 
which conform to democratic princi- 
ples, and that the majority group is 
bound to honor this right. Finally, 
the theory assumes that cultural di- 
versity can have a positive value for 
social progress which all Americans 
should appreciate and respect.” 

The concern shown by the author 
for varying community conditions and 
pupil needs in his discussion of “‘Plan- 
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ning a Program of Intercultural Edu- 
cation” is gratifying and consistent 
with democratic principles. The chap- 
ters on Selecting and Organizing Class- 
room Materials and on Methods and 
Techniques are objective and stimulat- 
ing. The last chapter, Important 
Concepts in Intercultural Education, 
serves to clarify many basic concepts 
which are loosely used today. Mr. 
Cole’s opening chapter provides a good 
introductory overview for the study 
of intercultural education. 
C. O. ARNDT 
United States Office of Education 
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Schools and Man Power—Today and 
Tomorrow. Twenty-First Yearbook. 
Washington, D. C.: American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 1943. 
448 p. $2.00. 

With the yearbook, planned during 
depression years, and released in war- 
time after the man power shortage had 
become acute, the commission faced 


the seeming dilemma of presenting 


recommendations educationally sound, 
both for war and peacetime. The 
commission contends that “The basic 
services that must be provided for 
youth, in order to make satisfactory 
adjustment to ‘work,’ or ‘employment,’ 
or to the ‘national service,’ are the 
same in war as they are in peace.” 
The yearbook develops these concepts: 
Each youth possesses certain abilities. 
Latent ability of youth is a nation’s 
primary resource. In the interests of 
its own welfare a society must develop 
means for discovering and developing 
these abilities. These discovered and 
developed resources must then be given 
a place and opportunity for their full- 
est utilization, both for self-realization 
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of individuals and the welfare of so- 
ciety. 

An enumeration of the chapter titles 
suggest very clearly the plan of or- 
ganization and the specific problems 
treated. A series of theses are stated 
and developed on each of the follow- 
ing: The World Youth Must Live In, 
Learning to Work, Revealing the Po- 
tential Abilities of Youth, Making Oc- 
cupational Choices, Discovering Work 
Opportunities, Educating for Initial 
Employment, Continuing Responsibil- 
ity of the Schools to Youth, Coor- 
dinating Schools with Community 
Agencies, Coordinating Schools with 
Federal Agencies, Transition to Adult- 
hood, Bases for Teaching Occupational 
Relationships, The Challenge of the 
War and Reconstruction Period, and 
Getting on Our Way. 

The educational potentialities of 
work experience are given emphasis 
throughout the volume. Work is de- 
fined as “‘an act which produces goods 
or services that have a readily market- 
able value” to differentiate the con- 
cept from study and training. Edu- 
cators searching for a treatment of 
the function of the school in respect 
to work experience will welcome the 
forthright manner in which the sub- 
ject is treated. The theses, “the inclu- 
sion of work experience in the school 
curriculum requires changes in school 
organization no less far-reaching than 
the inclusion of the extracurricular 
program a quarter century ago,” is 
very adequately defended. 

The chapter on “Transition to 
Adulthood” should do much to resolve 
the issue of vocational education versus 
general education. The commission 
believes that successful adjustment to 
adult life includes much more than 
getting a job. Leisure time, econom- 
ics, marriage, and other problems of 
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the young adult are discussed. The 
inadequacies of society in providing 
opportunities for out-of-school young 
adults to cope with their problems are 
clearly pointed out. 

The commission takes the position 
that financing of sound education is 
not a cost to the nation, but rather 
an investment in its own future wel- 
fare. It further states that “the de- 
velopment of a program of education 
affording maximum opportunity to all 
youth requires a sound taxation struc- 
ture and the coordination of local, 
state, and federal financial expendi- 
tures.” 

This yearbook should be very help- 
ful not only to administrators, but also 
to counselors, teachers who have an op- 
portunity to participate in curriculum 
development, and those engaged in 
teacher education. In no sense is the 
volume an “arm chair treatment.” 
Wide utilization is made of available 
research and experience. The findings 
of the American Youth Commission 
and the work of the National Youth 
Administration are illustrative. Suc- 
cessful practices of schools are cited. 
Recognition is given to the fact that 
educational functions cannot be dis- 
charged effectively in a segmented or 
departmentalized manner. 

The reviewer hopes that educators 
serving on the home front in these war 
years will sense sufficiently the im- 
portance of the challenge presented in 
this yearbook to do something more 
than attack the problems in piece- 
meal fashion. Educational purposes 
must be re-examined and clarified. Vi- 
sion and ingenuity are needed for the 
development of new practices. In ad- 
dition laymen must be stimulated to 
think more deeply concerning the re- 
sponsibility of society to its youth. 
Perhaps then the American public will 
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not only permit but demand that the 
school assume new functions as the 
needs of society change. 


Rosert S, GILcHRIsT 
Ohio State University 


“ 

BrserR, BARBARA; Murpny, Lois B.; 

Woopcock, Louise P.; aND BLAck, 

Irma S.—Child Life in School. A 

Study of a Seven-Year-Old Group. 

New York: E. P. Dutton and Com- 
pany. 1942. 658 p. $3.75. 


An interesting contribution to the 
study of middle childhood is presented 
in this book. Selecting as their sub- 
jects ten representative children from 
a group of thirty-five seven-year-olds 
in a progressive school, the authors 
accumulated observational data to sup- 
port their plea for more sensitive 
awareness of the possibilities for so- 
cial education during the middle years 
of childhood. From the short descrip- 
tions introducing each of the study 
children, to the final summaries of in- 
dividual personalities, the reader can- 
not fail to be impressed with the ex- 
cellence of the observation and the 
sympathetic insight of the interpre- 
tation which paints a convincing pic- 
ture of the “externalizing, socializing 
drift” of this period of development. 

Through the eyes of four different 
observers we see each child maintain- 
ing a lively individuality in nine dif- 
ferent types of  situations—experi- 
mental situations in problem-solving, 
psychological testing, and projective 
play; classroom situations in art, 
rhythms, reading and writing; and the 
relatively free social situations of the 
lunch table and the roof playground. 

A refined appreciation of subtle de- 
tail in personality study is one of the 
values which this book holds for the 
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teacher. Whether it is Amy, the 
“good” little girl, accepting a com- 
pliant role with adults, but expecting 
in return constant appreciation and 
approval, looking the very picture of 
self-righteousness as she goes on doing 
the proper thing while the other chil- 
dren in the group are roughhousing; 
or Douglas, actively promoting rebel- 
lion against authority, slow to compro- 
mise in a sit-down strike which he 
helped to organize in order to win 
from the teacher a shorter rest period, 
we sense the deep need which each 
child has to behave characteristically 
in his own way. 

Another feature of this book which 
should interest teachers is its revelation 
of the children’s need to feel strength 
as a group. The investigators have a 
wealth of observational data to show 
that the children’s desire to establish 
a society of their own motivated much 
of their otherwise inexplicable be- 
havior. Teachers will find it refresh- 
ing to view a sit-down strike as child- 
experimentation with adult social tech- 
niques and to think of voting as a 
process for establishing coherence 
within the child group rather than as 
a means of tallying individual opinion. 
And those much-beleaguered individ- 
uals who have secretly wondered about 
their effectiveness as teachers when 
children clowned in rhythms will be 
relieved to learn that clowning in 
rhythms may serve a social purpose, 
being useful to the child who feels a 
need to maintain child-child relation- 
ships as against child-teacher or child- 
activity relationships. 

In presenting a body of data in 
which the personal and social process 
can be so readily seen the book is 
unique. It commends itself to ad- 
vanced students, teachers, and experi- 
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enced workers in psychological and 
social services to children. 


MyrTLE FIRESTONE 
University of Michigan 
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High School Science and Mathematics 
in Relation to the Man Power Prob- 
lem. Reprint from School Science 
and Mathematics. Chicago: Robert 
J. Havighurst, Chairman, Coopera- 
tive Committee on Science Teach- 
ing, University of Chicago. 1943. 
31 p. Paper cover. Free. 


In its analysis of the man power 
problem the Cooperative Committee 
on Science Teaching has recognized 
four major needs in training young 
people. These are (1) for practical 
technicians for the armed forces and 
industry; (2) for scientifically trained 
workers for the armed forces and war 
industry; (3) for scientifically trained 
workers for civilian life and industry; 
and (4) for labor service of boys and 
girls in business and agriculture. Ways 
are suggested of reorganizing science 
(physics, biology, and chemistry) and 
mathematics to meet these needs ““with- 
out unnecessary sacrifice 
areas,” 

Practical technicians and physicists 
are critically needed. The courses pre- 
pared by the Preinduction Training 
Branch of the War Department and 
published jointly by the War Depart- 
ment and the United States Office of 
Education are recommended as suitable 
for pretraining of Army technicians. 
Similar training is recommended for 
both girls and boys who are to go into 
industry. The usual academic or col- 
lege preparatory type of physics is rec- 
ommended as pretraining for physicists. 
The high school population may be 
screened or differentiated on the basis 


in other 
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of aptitude tests and assigned to pre- 
training for work as practical tech- 
nicians or as scientifically trained 
workers. 

The acceptance of this recommen- 
dation will create a serious teacher 
shortage—a shortage which can be 
met only through training women to 
teach the technical and academic 
courses. The committee proposes that 
a selection be made on the basis of a 
science aptitude test to be given to all 
women now in colleges. : 

The 1,700 high schools of the 
United States with enrollments of 
more than 1,000 will probably need 
between 1,000 and 3,000 new physics 
teachers. The state universities and 
the large independent universities are 
charged with responsibility to recruit 
and train them. They may be recruited 
as new teachers from the young 
women in colleges who make high 
scores on the aptitude tests and from 
science teachers and others now in the 
schools who may be induced to take 
retraining for the positions in which 
there are the greatest shortages. Since 
the work of the prospective science 
teacher is so directly a part of the 
war industries and of the armed forces 
training programs, it may be necessary 
to subsidize his training period just 
as industries are subsidizing the train- 
ing period of prospective employees. 
A policy of subsidizing teacher-train- 
ing courses in physics and mathematics 
under the E. S. M. W. T. program has 
already been recognized by the Office 
of Education. 

In the discussion of biology refer- 
ence is made to nutrition, personal hy- 
giene, basic elements of agriculture 
and animal husbandry, and preparation 
for entrance into medicine, public 
health, teaching, research, and agricul- 
ture. The special topics listed in the 
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report are now, or may be made, a 
part of regular courses in biology, 
agriculture, and hygiene with but little 
change in their fundamental character. 
The committee recognizes that curtail- 
ment of the high school curriculum 
may be imperative in order to allow 
time for specific preinduction courses, 
but expresses the opinion that the im- 
mediate wartime importance, as well as 
the peacetime values, of biology justify 
its retention. 

Similarly, the committee believes 
that “the present high school course 
in chemistry will require little change 
to make it effective as a basic course 
for meeting these (wartime) needs.” 
It is recommended that chemistry 
teachers examine especially certain 
areas important in war training to find 
the pertinent chemical principles and 
that these principles be given increased 
emphasis. Mention is made of chem- 
istry in preinduction courses of the 
War Department, in industry, chem- 
istry of strategic materials, biological 
applications, and chemistry in agricul- 
ture. 


As in physics, a screening test is 
recommended for use in guiding both 
boys and girls with special aptitude 
and interest in science into the basic 


chemistry course. High school chem- 
istry teachers are advised to recruit 
and to start training fully as many 
young chemists as were being produced 
before the war. 

The recommendations concerning 
mathematical training are based upon 
analysis of mathematical knowledge 
needed for work in the armed forces 
and in industry. Specifically, the 
committee recommends a course for 
abler students without mathematical 
background to be called “Emergency 
Course in Mathematics” and a “Re- 
fresher Course in Mathematics” for 
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students with less-than-average math- 
ematical ability. Recommendations 
concerning the regular mathematics 
sequence are also listed. 

The over-all recommendation relat- 
ing to training in the sciences and in 
mathematics is that the ablest one- 
fifth of the high school boys be en- 
couraged to take college preparatory 
science and mathematics and that an- 
other fifth be encouraged to take “pre- 
induction physics courses” and ‘““Emer- 
gency Mathematics.” The remainder 
would also take preinduction courses 
and, depending upon their ability, 
either “Emergency Mathematics” or 
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“Refresher Mathematics.” Girls will 
be guided into these courses according 
to their ability and wartime needs. 
More girls should take biology and 
chemistry than have taken these 
courses in the past. 

The suggestions and recommenda- 
tions of the committee seem to be 
based upon careful study of educa- 
tional need. Its report is a clear, prac- 
tical, and therefore extremely useful 
statement. 


SAMUEL RALPH POWERS 


Teachers College, Columbia 
University 
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